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HE application of the 
co-operative prin- 
ciple to the business 
of the builder, in so 
far as it tends to 
invest the weekly 
savings of the in- 
dustrious in the 
real form of land 
and buildings, and 
thus, in the most 
rapid way, to con- 
vert labour into 

ownership, is a matter of no little interest. The 
subject has, indeed, a literature of its own. 
Various societies exist. Various principles are 
adopted in detail. There is a special journal 
devoted to the subject. And the Legislature 
has so far recognised the importance of building 
societies as to subject their management to 
special administrative inspection. For our own 
part, we have only to say that the Building 
Scciety question is eminently one of those of 
which the leading principles are clear and 
truthful, but of which the application, in each 
particular case, is in an unusual degree 
rendered advantageous or disadvantageous by 
the special character‘of the management. Not 
that any wonderful amount of ability is re- 
quired; but that the adoption of sound business 
rules, and their inflexible application with 
regularity and common sense, is the real secret 
of the welfare of the associates. 

The main advantage of the application of the 
co-operative system in the form of the building 
society,—as in many other cases,—consists in 
the elimination of the risks that tend to 
diminish the profits of the ordinary builders. 
Thus the loss of rent arising from either the 
absence of tenants or their failure to pay 
according to their agreements, may be said to 
be altogether avoided. Together with this, the 
weekly receipt of the subscriptions and the 
weekly conversion of the amount of labour 
Which they represent into a substantial form, 
unite the profit of the banker to that of the 
ouse-owner and the house-builder, and offer 
multiplied advantages to those who know how 
to make use of them. 
th here is, however, some reason to fear lest 

nl building society movement in the metro- 
te has been rather overdone. And overdoing 
ee danger, as it can only arise 
clei: “4 oning the truly co-operative prin- 

» Redged about by its own inherent self- 
oe for some form of speculation. The 

“ding Societies and Land Companies’ Gazette 


has, in fact, recently sounded “a note of 
warning.” The enormous growth of suburban 
London, this journal remarks, and the impulse 
given to speculative building by the action of 
financial agents, commanding a large amount 
of investable capital, are bringing about a state 
of things demanding much caution on the part 
of those who control the large accumulated 
funds of the various building societies. 

Some twenty years ago building society funds 
were advanced to a most dangerous extent on 
property in new neighbourhoods, and frequently 
on houses in course of erection. The con- 
sequences were such as to accentuate the dis- 
tinction which we have before indicated to exist 
between co-operative and speculative building. 
At the time to which we refer a season of over- 
building set in, which was attended by disastrous 
consequences. Many societies suffered heavy 
losses and great anxieties, and the results are 
far from having been entirely obviated even by 
this time. It is now suggested that the cir- 
cumstances which brought some large and pros- 
perous associations to the verge of bankruptcy 
are again cropping up, and that if there is any 
yielding, on the part of the managers of the 
building societies’ funds, to the temptation of 
large nominal profits, held out to them for such 
a use of their capital as is not within the four 
corners of the absolute security afforded by the 
co-operative system, embarrassment is likely 
to follow. 

The difference between the action of an asso- 
ciation which aids the thrifty man to purchase 
his own residence in the most ready mode, and 
that which promotes the construction of houses 
on speculation, is cardinal. And it will be seen 
that, even apart from the important question 
of the solidity of the builder who seeks advances, 
there is a mathematical reason for this difference. 
The rapid turning over of money allows of a 
great reduction in the charge for interest, with- 
out loss to the owner of that money. The 
history of a five-pound note, of a sovereign, a 
shilling, and a penny,—were it written by a 
man who possessed at once a complete know- 
ledge of the principles and practice of trade, 
and the pen of a ready writer,—would be both a 
fascinating and an instructive work. Our cur- 
rency, including not only notes and cash, but 
that comparatively new unit of transfer which 
allows both notes and cash to lie in the strong 
box, while they are represented by an order to 
deliver them,—the cheque,—has an activity 
which is probably inversely as its money value. 
The penny, weapprehend,will change hands more 
frequently than the shilling, the shilling more 
frequently than the sovereign, the sovereign 
more frequently than the bank-note. But each 
change, roughly speaking, represents the earning 
of a profit. If we put this profit, for the 
sake of illustration, at five per cent.,a penny 
that is turned over twenty times has earned,— 
or has been the symbol of transfer which has 
facilitated the earning of,—its own value. 








And if the penny has changed hands twenty 
times, while the silver sixpence has only changed 
hands twice, the smaller coin has been the 
factor in earning a penny, while the larger coin 
has only earned little more than half that 
amount, or O'6d. Thus the turning over 
of weekly instalments has a monetary or 
banking value of a very high order, to which, 
indeed, it is not easy to fix a limit. A very 
sharp limit, however, is fixed to the safety of 
this rapid circulation of capital. And precisely 
as the circulation becomes more rapid in the 
hands of the speculative builder, does the 
danger of loss accrue. To lend, on the security of 
a house that is raised to the first floor, the money 
that is requisite to raise it a floor higher, is a 
most riskful proceeding. If all goes on well, if 
the builder can count on loan after loan at the 
proper moment (proper for him) until his work 
is complete, he may drive a roaring trade. But 
it isa dangerousone. Money tightens. A man 
with an unpleasant aptitude for liking to have 
things certain says, “Don’t you think Mr. 
Scamper has rather over-built Belvidere-row ?”’ 
or ‘‘ Don’t you think that you are really turning 
the General Loan and Accommodation Bank 
into a Building Company?” Then comes a 
pause,—a check,—an arrest of progress, a black 
Saturday night. And then, perhaps, a forced 
delay of a comparatively short time in the com- 
pletion of a set of houses is enough to affiict 
them, for the short term of their leasehold lives, 
with what. is akin to chronic rheumatism in the 
human subject. 

It is this danger in the haste to turn over 
money which is obviated by a sound co-epera- 
tive arrangement. When a house is begun 
under this régime it is matter of calculation to 
a week or two when it will be completed, and 
the occupation will date from that very day. 
If, therefore, the basis of the association be 
broad enough to meet these calculable liabilities 
to the hour,—and a margin over,—the quicker 
the money is turned over the better for all 
parties. The danger attending on the quick- 
return system, if the expedient of borrowing be 
a part of the arrangement, is obviated. The 
risk of waiting for rent, or what is the equiva- 
lent of rent, in the general scheme of account, 
is obviated. And the profit earned by the nimble 
ninepence is assured. 

Another advantage possessed by the co 
operative method relates to site. It may be 
said, indeed, that in our remarks as to certitude 
of occupation we have discounted, so to speak, 
this value. But whether we regard it by itself, 
or as part of the general arrangement, it 
deserves a word or two. It is of the essence 
of the co-operative system, if properly carried 
out, that the sites selected should be appro- 
priate. The man who looks forward to the 
ownership of the house that is to be built in 
part by his own savings, will take care that he 
only so subscribes for a house in a locality that 
will suit him. Thus the owners and occupiers 
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of the houses will themselves be the selectors 
of the sites; and the value of such a selection 
it is hard to overrate. With the speculative 
builder it is just the reverse. His object is to 
develope a neighbourhood where he happens to 
have command of building land. But there 
may be good reasons why that neighbourhood 
should not be developed,—at all events, for some 
time. Those who can afford to wait no doubt 
may do well; as any one may see who will take 
a drive along the new lines of road and residen- 
tial property now occupying what, a few years 
ago, was the site of the fir wood extending from 
Bournemouth towards Hengistbury Head, to 
which a contributor not long since referred 
in our columns. The mode in which the exten- 
sion of the metropolis is determined by 
accidental circumstances of this kind, rather 
than by the real proportionate value of 
site, is very remarkable. Apart from such an 
explanation, such a map of London as may be 
found in M. de Rance’s “Water Supply of 
England and Wales” (which we reviewed on 
its publication) presents an almost insoluble 
puzzle. The London of 1560 was an intelligible 
unit of abode, lying compactly between the 
Tower and Charing-cross, with a slight pro- 
longation along the north bank of the Thames, 
both to the east and to the west, and a strip on 
the southern side in the Borough. By 1745 this 
nucleus had extended all round, chiefly in the 
westerly direction, where it was bounded by 
Park-lane. Towards Bethnal-green, however, 
a distinct horn protruded in the direction of the 
Mile End-road. The growth to 1818 was of the 
same character. Thenceto 1834thegreatincrease 
was on the south of the Thames, reaching 
as a mass of building to about the line of the 
Surrey Canal, and pushing boldly along the 
Brixton-road, as well as along the south bank 
of the Thames, from Rotherhithe to Greenwich. 
Woolwich, also, though quite disconnected from 
London, first assumes importance in this period. 
Down to 1867, together with a broad fringe all 
round the part formerly built over, the advance 
of building along the main lines of converging 
road forms the most characteristic feature of 
the period. Along the stage-coach and omnibus 
roads to Tooting, Streatham, and Gipsy Hill, 
on the south, bands of building extended toa 
distance of six and seven miles from Ludgate- 
hill; while towards Tottenham, Highgate, and 
Hampstead, on the north, the same kind of 
formation extended for ‘a mile or two less. 
Towards Acton, on the west, the bands of 
building extended for about 63 miles from 
Ludgate. From 1867 to 1881 the course of 
building has mainly been due to filling up the 
spaces between the lines of road built along in 
the preceding period. 

The most remarkable gap in this great web 
of streets and roads is to be found between 
Putney and Wandsworth on the Thames, and on 
the high and beautiful hills partly covered by 
Putney Heath, Wimbledon Common and Park, 
and Wandsworth Common. In this last 
vicinity, however, a great outburst of building 
has very lately occurred, as may be noted by 
any passenger on the London and South- 
Western Railway. But there is a green space, 
partly wooded, to the left of the Kingston-road, 
which has not attracted the active operations of 
the builder, owing partly to the high prices 
asked for land, and partly to the distance from 
railway stations. 

This latter peculiarity, however, hostile as it 
is to the rapid increase of cheap houses, attaches 
a residential value of extreme importance to this 
pretty neighbourhood, which is comparatively 
butlittle known. Although within less than six 
miles from the Houses of Parliament, the trees 
and vegetation in this district are as fresh as if 
they were thirty or forty miles from London, 
and show no signs of that smoke - caused 
paralysis, to which not only the elms of Ken- 
sington, but even the noble cedars and fir-trees 
of Chiswick Park, are yearly falling victims. 
It requires a man of the stamp of the builder 
of Belgrave-square to step into this vacant Eden, 
before the further embranching of the railways 
invites the attention of the speculative builder. A 
residential (quarter of good houses, standing in 
their own grounds, and tenanted by persons 
who, as a rule, will prefer being conveyed by 
their own horses to London in forty minutes to 
scrambling for a few minutes less at the rail- 
way stations, may, in that case, arise here. Nor 
do we at the present moment recall any spot, 
either within our own shores or on the Con- 
tinent, which would so richly repay a well- 
designed and well-supported effort to supply 





the great desideratum of a group of good 
houses with private grounds, in country air, and 
easily accessible from London. It is of no 
small importance to the metropolis that this 
area should be rescued from a dense suburban 
growth of small houses. 








A NEW WORK ON BENVENUTO CELLINI. 


THERE are, it may be said, few names of 
famous Italians more familiar, even to those 
uninterested in artistic matters, than that of 
Benvenuto Cellini, whose singularly wild and 
stirring life, written by himself, has found, in 
every country of the civilised world, readers 
otherwise far from acquainted with the great 
contemporary names of Italian art. Benvenuto 
Cellini’s autobiography, though at all times 
regarded as somewhat an exaggerated picture, 
has been so far generally accepted as to 
have rendered apparently unnecessary, since 
its publication, any further research respecting 
the interesting Florentine master, except on the 
part of the novelist and the musical composer. 
But famous as he has thus rendered himself, his 
position as one of the typical Renaissance group 
of artists has at all times been so high as to 
have led to no small amount of misstatement 
respecting his powers. This aspect of his 
career, in fact, affords a large field for study, 
and one which has recently been taken up by 
M. Plon in his sumptuous work on Benvenuto 
Cellini. To M. Plon the artistic world already 
owes an invaluable life of the Danish sculptor 
Thorwaldsen, which has most properly received 
the honour of translation into English. M. 
Plon’s new work is not exactly of the same 
character, and it will doubtless remain un- 
translated ; for, as the author modestly urges, 
the autobiography of the artist so completely 
fulfils all its conditions that no new biographical 
study of Cellini is practically necessary. Modern 
research having shown in many instances the 


truth of some of the Florentine’s apparently. 


most exaggerated statements, M. Plon’s work is 
more directly artistic, and, in a measure, 
technical, dealing, as it does, with each indi- 
vidual specimen in existence of the many works 
attributed to Cellini. Aided by a profuse series 
of illustrations, not one of which has done duty 
before, etchings, heliogravures, and ‘‘ process” 
drawings, a complete catalogue raisonné has 
been prepared of all the works the authenticity 
of which can be insured by facts, and of those 
numerous other works which have only tradi- 
tion in support of their authorship. 

In these days, when it is one of the constant 
tasks of artistic criticism to set right the 
errors of past generations, such a work as 
this merits a foremost place among the 
books of reference of all interested in art 
matters. The most attractive portion of the 
volume is, however, embraced in the sketch of 
the artist’s life which precedes the above-men- 
tioned catalogue. Thanks to the recent re- 
searches of students among the seemingly in- 
exhaustible archives of the many Italian 
libraries, and particularly through the labours 
of the Marchese Campori and Sig. Bertolotti 
(to whose work reference bas been made in 
these pages), M. Plon has been able, docu- 
ments in hand, to follow the artist through the 
whole of his career, and we are shown how 
many of Cellini’s self-related tales and wonder- 
ful escapades are fully confirmed by legal and 
other documents recently brought to light; the 
interest, therefore, that has at all times attached 
to Cellini’s Memoirs as a picture of the life of 
the sixteenth century is thus largely increased. 

It was, it will be admitted, a singular stroke 
of good fortune for Cellini, with his artistic 
temperament, to have been born in that 
voluptuous capital of art and refinement, 
Florence,*—so to speak, in the midst of the 
great art movement which made his native city 
such an active centre of refinement. Michel- 
angelo, the year that Cellini was born (1500), 
was, though but a young man of twenty-five, 
already a giant; Raffaelle was still in the work- 
shop of Perugino; Leonardo was at the height 
his fame; Titian had barely reached the quarter 
of his long and industrious life. The century 
of Leo X. was brilliantly ushered in, the tradi- 
tion of the preceding generation sturdily upheld, 





* The little house in the Via Chiara di San Lorenzo bears 
asimple marble tablet announcing that “‘in questa casa 
nacque Benvenuto Cellini, 1 Nov., 1500, e vi passd ¢ primi 
annt.”’ In the Via Pergola is also marked by a tablet the 
house in which Cellini ‘‘ modelled and cast’’ the Perseus, 
and in which he died, 1570-71, 


rr, 
by a crowd of artists, among whom Cellini 
fairly takes a foremost place. His soon actively. 
commenced life he himself has told in his 
memoirs, his early studies with the goldsmiths 
of Siena, Bologna, and Pisa, wandering from 
shop to shop acquiring all the secrets of an art 
which had as yet lost none of that cunnin 
handed down from Classic times through the 
‘‘ Gothic” days to those of the brilliant Renais. 
sance. 

It was but natural that the young student 
should be fascinated by the genius of his great 
townsman, Michelangelo, and it was, Cellin; 
tells us himself, but the accident of hearing 
Torrigiano boast of his famous ..and. bratal 
quarre} with the great sculptor, that prevented 
young Benvenuto from following “Torrigiano to 
our shores, where, as readers of Walpole’s ever. 
delightful anecdotes are aware, that artist wag 
actively employed by Henry VIII.  (Cellinj 
therefore remained in Italy to continue that 
singular life, the details of which he hag go 
minutely described in his Memoirs. 

Cellini’s career may be divided into three 
periods,—his first visit to Rome, and his em. 
ployment under the popes Clement VII. and 
Paul III., from 1523 to 1540; his journey to 
France, and patronage by Francis I. from 1549 
to 1544; and his return to his native town, 
where he remained till his death in 1571, at 
Rome it was chiefly as a goldsmith and jeweller 
that he was engaged, engraving also medals, 
seals, and mint dies, worthily rivalling in each 
branch of his art such contemporaries ag 
Caradosso, the great Milanese medallist; 
Amerigo, the Florentine enameller; Luca 
Agnolo, the goldsmith; and Lautizio, of 
Perugia, the sealengraver. During his stay in 
France, while not neglecting his numerous other 
talents,—it was for Francis that the famous 
salt-cellar, now at Vienna, was designed,—he 
was more especially engaged as a sculptor, the 
“Nymph of Fontainebleau ” * being one of his 
most celebrated, if scarcely his most creditable, 
performance. At Florence his ambition led 
him to turn his attention even more particularly 
in the direction of sculpture; though here, 
again, he did not neglect his creative powers 
in the goldsmith’s delicate art, practised by 
so many other famous artists of his period. 

Aswe have already stated, documents recently 
discovered have thrown a singular light on many 
of the incidents related in Cellini’s Memoirs. 
Among these it is gratifying to Jearn that the 
artist stands largely exculpated of the accusa- 
tions, so freely brought against him, of dis- 
honesty while in the Pope’s service. Signor 
Bertolotti has been able, by his researches among 
the legal archives of Rome, to elucidate many 
of the singular adventures related by Cellini, 
among these the death of Cecchini, the incidents 
of the siege of Rome, and the escapade in which 
his rival Pompeo was killed. Signor Bertolotti 
has actually found the remission of Cellini’s 
punishment, signed by Paul III., which 
entirely confirms the autobiography. In 
M. Plon’s sketch of the artist’s life, we are 
thus able to follow him through the whole of 
his chequered career, his youthful days, his 
journey to France, and all the amusing incidents 
of the establishment in Paris, of his workshop 
crowded with French, Italian, and German work- 
men; the Odyssey of Cellini’s woes in face of 
the jealousy of his numerous countrymen then 
in France; his eventual return to Florence; 
the ever-ememorable and exciting adventures 
which attended the casting of the Perseus, of 
the beautiful wax model for which, one of the 
treasures of the Bargello Museum, M. Plon 
gives an exquisite etching. To those interested 
in scandal, the author devotes a curious chapter 
to the numerous love affairs of Cellini, with 
other chapters on his general character, his 
death, his will, and the interesting inventory 0 
his workshop. The artist’sfuneral was, as may 
be remembered, imposing. With all the strange 
contradictions in his character he was s0 true 
an artist that friends and foes alike united in 
honouring the memory of the illustrious Floren: 
tine whose singular life was, it must be noted, 
only in keeping with the stirring period in 
which he lived. ' 

His autobiography, curiously enough no 
commenced till he was 58 years of age, ry 
discontinued in 1562, nine years previously — 18 
death, was only published in 1728. Dr. to 
Nugent’s English translation appeared in : Ma 
Roscoe, it may be remembered, re-translate 


cod copy will be 
gouth Kensington 





* Now in the Louvre, and of which a 
found in the Great Entrance-hall of the 
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work in 1832, and Bohn has since published a new 
edition. Goethe, it may be noted, made known 
the autobiography to his countrymen by the 
translation he produced in 1803. The original 
MS. of Cellini, a small octavo, after having long 
jain neglected, is one of the treasures of the 
Laurentian Library at Florence. It may be 
mentioned by the way that Cellini’s treatise on 
the craft of the Goldsmith has remained un- 
translated except into French. 

That most difficult question of the authen- 
ticity of the large number of pieces of 
‘ewelry attributed to Cellini, M. Plon may be 
said to have treated exhaustively ;: indeed, this 
feature constitutes, as we have already re- 
marked, the — claim , Suny —_ so ~~ 

ntion of art-lovers. e goldsmi 0 
Colin? period still held his proper rank ; the 
designer requiring, in fact, to combine, on a 
small scale it is true, all the secrets of the three 
great arts of which drawing, design, and colour 
are the basis and principle. Many of the 
creations of the Renaissance goldsmiths are, 
it will frankly be admitted, marvels of archi- 
tectural design. The field of employment was 
large, and throughout Italy the activity of the 
goldsmiths was extraordinary. The museums 
of the world, after three centuries of war, 
destruction, and change of fashion, are still able 
to show how nobly the “‘ industrial arts” of the 
past were patronised by the great. The curious 
story of the hair-breadth escapes from the 
melting-pot of one of Cellini’s most famous, 
though undoubtedly not his most creditable 
creation, the celebrated salt-cellar now at 
Vienna, is well told by M. Plon. A special 
chapter is devoted to the numerous seals and 
medals which Cellini engraved,—many of them 
being reproduced in the work. In this difficult 
art, of the process of which Cellini gives a 
minute description in his treatise, the Floren- 
tine master was a delicate designer, if far from 
equalling his predecessors, the contemporaries 
of Pisano. The chapter devoted to Cellini as 
a sculptor is most interesting, the illustrations 
of the justly famous Perseus and its charming 
details being particularly worthy of notice, as 
also are the reproductions of the several busts by 
the master. As an architect, Cellini, though he 
has left a treatise on architecture, does not 
appear to have been at any time employed. 

It is, of course, to his work as a jeweller and 
goldsmith that the chief interest of Cellini’s 
career is attached. M. Plon examines carefully 
and with the aid of illustration each specimen 
of Cellini’s work which has (in most cases 
owing to its reputation) escaped destruction, 
and wonderful is the list of the delicate little 
jewels and choice specimens of the goldsmith’s 
art,in the refinements of which Cellini so sin- 
gularly excelled. Among English possessions 
described, Lord Salisbury’s wonderful crystal 
cup deserves especial mention. The romantic 
discovery of this in a long unvisited lumber- 
room at Hatfield aroused no small interest 
a art-lovers many years ago. Space 
orbids our entering further into an enumera- 
tion of the many other historical relics of 
Cellini’s skill scattered over the collections and 
ee of the world; suffice it to say that 
a a has carried out a delightful study by 
fetnee te personally each work with which 
ie or tradition have’ associated the name of 
wok , ager jeweller, whose powers, 
re as — ee may regard 
ullinte Geek ed (an with justice, when 
with that . » however delicate, is compared 
tt * * his predecessors), merit none the 
ae is ne in that brilliant chapter of the 
wide fiel A the past, comprised in the 
as the “ing 7 ep. have come to understand 
whin ae us oe arts,” as practised in days 
many enition vine creed, whn not one of its 
commercial instincts ‘Of yr na vA a won a 
object, however small is ae nse 
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GRAPHIC AND ANALYTIC STATICS. 


In this work* we have another valuable addi- 
tion to the civil engineer’s and mathematical 
student’s library. The modern method of repre- 
senting graphically by means of Polar polygons 
and reciprocal figures the stresses on the various 
parts of the usual structural forms employed by 
the engineer and architect is very clearly and 
logically described. The admirable method of 
lettering the corresponding lines in the different 
figures greatly facilitates the process. Some 
of the words are, however, not happily chosen 
to express the meaning of the author. “ Inten- 
sity ” of force is used instead of ‘‘ magnitude”’ ; 
a point is said to be “ got at,” “come at,” and 
*‘ located,” on a line; a resultant is said to be 
“evaluated,” &. There are faults in the 
graphic system of representing stresses which 
are, perhaps, inherent in its nature. The 
obliquity of the linear intersections, the cumu- 
lative character of minute errors, and the 
shortness of the lines employed to represent 
the stresses when the figures are brought within 
reasonable dimensions, make it very difficult to 
complete the polygons and reciprocal figures 
with accuracy. In many examples the old 
system by the parallelogram of forces is prefer- 
able. The polar system, however, leaves the 
figure of the structure less confused, reduces 
mental labour, and makes the approximate 
determination of the stresses almost a mechani- 
cal operation. 

The chapter on direct stress, giving an account 
of some interesting experiments illustrating the 
effect of a tensile force, and showing that a 
metal rod may follow Hook’s law, “‘ Ut tensio sic 
vis,’ much beyond the elastic limit of the 
material, is novel. Probably the internal strains 
produced in rods during the process of rolling, 
and the presence of foreign matter in small 
quantities, may account for many of the eccen- 
tricities observed. 

The analytical deductions accompanying, 
and partly founded upon, the graphic repre- 
sentation, which is the leading characteristic of 
the work, will enable the student to correct any 
graphical errors. 

The molecular tensions produced in the 
various parts of a structure by stresses are 
equally capable of graphic treatment, even 
when the forms are so irregular that mathe- 
matical analysis fails. This branch of the 
subject is still capable of considerable develop- 
ment, but requires to be systematically pursued. 
We are disappointed that no description has 
been given in this work of a method so fre- 
quently and usefully employed in the engineer’s 
office, and so intimately associated with the 
graphic statics employed for stresses. 

The methods employed in determining the 
areas of intercepts, volumes of frustra, and posi- 
tions of centres of gravity, appear far too 
complex for so simple a subject. It seems un- 
necessary to cover more than a page with 
integration in order to prove that the area of a 
sector bears the same proportiou to the area of 
its circle as the angle between its sides does to 
27, or four right-angles; or to cover three 
pages with close reasoning and integration in 
determining the volume of a wedge cut from a 
cylinder by two planes meeting in a point on 
the surface, passing perpendicular to a plane 
through the axis and making angles a and 6 with 
a plane at right angles to it. Here two lines of 
simple algebra are all that is necessary to obtain 
the same result. 

Thus if V be the volume, a the radius of the 
cylinder, and b the maximum depth of the 
wedge measured along the cylindrical surface, 

mr a’b 


V oer but b = 2a(tan.a — tan. B). 


* V=7ra (tan. a—tan, B). 


Again, two pages of integration are devoted 
to determining the area bounded by a circular 
quadrant, its tangent-ordinate and the arc of a 
concentric parabola, and even then the process 
is not completed. This problem does require 
the calculus, if the well-known expression for 
the area of the parabola be not granted, but it 
takes the simplest form. 

Thus, if 2a be the radius of the circle, the 
area of the circular quadrant is 7 a’. 

* Graphic and Analytic Statics in Theory and Com- 

arison : their practical a to the Treatment of 
tresses in Roofs, solid Girders, Lattice, Bowstring, and 
Suspension Bridges, Braced Iron Arches and Piers, and 
other Frameworks: to which is added a Chapter on Wind 


Pressures. By Robert Hudson Graham, C,E, London : 
Crosby Lockwood & Co, 1883, 








The equation to the concentric parabola is 
y’= 4a(a+e). The area of the parabola is, 
therefore,— 


fre = ala f Jareda=2Va.i(a+a)t. 


The parabolic area between the limits # = o and 
« = 2a is, therefore, 
4a? /3 — 4a’. 
The area of the intercept required is,— 
=at(4/3 — 4-2). 
The determination.of the centre-of gravity of 
a cycloidal area is another example of too much 
work, though considerable mathematical ability 
is displayed. Generally throughout the work 
the mathematical demonstrations appear far 
too abstract for the subject under consideration, 
and in this respect the work compares un- 
favourably with Barlow or even with Rankine. 
Nevertheless, the solutions are skilfully per- 
formed, and will prove interesting and instruc- 
tive to the student for whom the author par- 
ticularly intends them. 

The examples seem well chosen, and very 
neatly and accurately drawn, but it would be 
as well to omit factors which do not influence 
the results. In estimating the pressure which a 
rail would exert against immovable abutments 
through an increase of its temperature, it is 
unnecessory to stipulate that it be ten miles 
long, or that a sleeper be “ maliciously” placed 
across the rails when considering the effect it 
would have on the wheels of a locomotive. 

The analytical investigations of moments of 
inertia are admirably clear and logical, but of 
the same abstract character as the other inves- 
tigations. When treating of curved ribs, the 
author assumes that the directions of the 
thrusts at the abutments are known. As this 
is by no means the case, the results obtained 
are of very little use. 

The directions of these thrusts can, however, 
be determined. It can be proved that when a 
force acts upon a curved rib, the thrusts meet in a 
point in the line of the force, and together with 
it divide the rib generally into four arcs, so 
that the sum of the moments of inertia of the 
end arcs is double the sum of the moments of 
the middle arcs taken round their respective 
lines of thrust: their magnitude being deter- 
mined by the parallelogram of forces, and taken 
into account in estimating the moments. When 
through the proximity of the force to one of 
the abutments, the rib does not intersect the 
line of thrust, it can be produced until it does, 
and then the above equation of moments can 
be applied. When a number of forces act upon 
a curved rib, they may be treated in a similar 
manner. The resultant thrusts being deter- 
mined in magnitude and direction, the polygon 
of thrusts can be drawn, indicating the moments 
of deflection at all points in the rib. We have 
not yet seen any other accurate account of 
curved ribs. It would be a great boon to the 
profession if a simpler solution than that here 
given could be found. 

In the chapter on straight beams we must 
take exception to the statement that the ten- 
dency of the fibres to slide relatively to each 
other horizontally attains its maximum at the 
centre of a beam and at the neutral axis. If 
we imagine a beam divided into horizontal 
laminz the central section is really the only 
place where no tendency to slip occurs. The 
slip increases towards each end, and is equal or 
very nearly so at each cross section. The 
greatest resistance to such slip undoubtedly 
occurs where the greatest amount of motion 
would otherwise take place. It is the resistance 
of the fibres to sliding which causes the upper 
and lower members of a beam to follow the 
well-known law of elasticity throughout their 
depth. It is illogical to suppose, as some have 
done, that these sheering forces when resisted 
decrease the strength of a beam whose strength 
they have themselves created. It appears evi- 
dent that if a laminated beam had its laminzw 
securely clamped at the centre it would derive 
no increase of strength thereby; but if the 
laminz were efficiently clamped at both ends 
it would become as strong or nearly so as a 
solid beam. Clearly then the horizontal sheer- 
ing strain is greatest at the ends, and diminishes 
towards the centre where it is nil, . 

Chapter 7 treats of solid girders in equili- 
brium, and commences at once with an attempt 
to equate the elastic curve, with the usual result. 
An equation is found which would utterly fail 





for considerable deflections. This is another 
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problem waiting to be solved in a practical 
form by our skilled mathematicians. 

We need hardly say that the work is very 
creditably executed; the letterpress clear, and 
the lithographic illustrations excellent both in 
accuracy and finish, and that the author has 
taken great pains with the examples for class 
practice. But above all the graphic system 
will prove highly useful to those who are at 
present unacquainted with it; and we can only 
hope that the author will pursue the subject 
into nolecular tensions. 








OPENING MEETING, 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


THE opening meeting of session 1883-84 of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects was 
held on Monday evening last in Conduit-street, 
Mr. Horace Jones, President, in the chair. 

After the minutes of the last meeting had 
been read and confirmed, several donations to the 
library were announced, including a number of 
books, photographs, &c., illustrative of Sydney, 
New South Wales, presented by Mr. G. A. 
Mansfield, of that city. Among the other donors 
were Major Heales, F.S.A., SirJ. A. Picton, and 
Mr. R. Popplewell Pullan. 

Upon the motion of the President, a vote of 
thanks was accorded to the donors. 

The following gentlemen were balloted for 
and declared to be duly elected, viz.:—As 
Associates: Messrs. Joseph Foster Wood,t of 
Exeter Buildings, Redland, Bristol; Francis 
Thomas Wilberforce Goldsmith,*ft of Clytha 
Park-road, Newport, Monmouthshire; Charles 
Frederic Moore Cleverly, B.A.,¢ of Oaklands, 
Gipsy Hill; Charles Henry Brodie,t of Great 
Portland-street ; Walter Scott,t¢ of Tufnell Park- 
road; and Frank Johnson,*t of Arminger-road, 
U xbridge-road. 





The President’s Address. 


The President then delivered the opening 
address. After a few words of welcome to 
colleagues and friends, he alluded to the losses 
sustained and the inroads which a year had 
made in the ranks of the Institute since the 
opening meeting of last November, the number 
being no less than twenty-two. Among the 
foremost he mentioned the great Viennese 
master, one of the recipients of the Gold Medal 
given by Her Gracious Majesty the Queen on 
the recommendation of the general body of 
Fellows, Heinrich Baron yon Ferstel, who died 
on the 14th of July last, after a long and pain- 
ful illness, at the comparatively early age of 
fifty-five. Two days afterwards his body was 
conveyed to the Votive Church,—the work of 
more than twenty years of his life,—where the 
funeral service was performed previously to the 
interment in the family fault at Grinzing, the 
place of his residence when alive. A list of his 
principal works was to be found in the “ Pro- 
ceedings ’”’ of last Session, and a memoir of him 
would in due course be printed in the “ Trans- 
actions.” Three other Honorary and Corre- 
sponding Members had also died during the 
session, viz., Professor de Fabris, architect, of 
Florence, for some time President of the Royal 
Academy of Fine Arts in that great city; 
Christian Hansen, of Copenhagen, a brother of 
Theophilus Ritter von Hansen, of Vienna, 
Hon. and Corr. Member; and the Count 
Vespignano, Architect to St. Peter’s, at Rome. 
Though in this country, as if to afford a 
contrast to the events of 1881, death seemed to 
have spared the elders, a more than usual 
number of young professional men had fallen ; 
two even of those who a few months ago were 
among the first to enter the ranks of the 
Associates under the terms of the By-law 
which enforces Examination, had passed away, 
namely Samuel Cuthbert Rogers, at the age of 
forty-five, and Cecil Haden Stock, in his 
twenty-fith year, the latter of rapid consump- 
tion in New Zealand, whence he was ordered in 
the hope of benefit from a sea voyage. Besides 
these there were other cruel losses, such as 
R. M. Marnock, Associate, a young man of 
promise, who died in Australia, and R. C. Page, 
Associate, whose recent death had evoked 
sincere regret, neither of whom had réached to 
forty years. The other Associates lost by 
death were A. W. Archer, W. A. Baker, B. W. 





_*t Have —— the Voluntary Architectural Examina- 
tion in the Class of Proficiency. 
+ Have passed the Examination in Architecture. 





Cumming, J. W. Forge, F. P. Hughes (Madras), 
W. Moffatt (Aberdeen), B. A. Paice, and T. E. 
C. Streatfeild. Two Fellows had passed away, 
viz. R. L. Sibley, a well-known District Sur- 
veyor, and C. N. Tripp, of Gloucester. Four 
Honorary Associates had also succumbed, viz., 
W. G. Harrison, the well-known and highly 
esteemed Queen’s Counsel; J. Gascoigne 
Lynde, of Manchester; Sir Edward H. Scott, 
the banker; and William Spottiswoode, who, 
as President of the Royal Society, held a posi- 
tion of special honour. His loss could not fail 
to be felt by a larger circle than his own per- 
sonal friends, and it was a mournful gratifica- 
tion to know that, as in the case of the late Mr. 
Street, a fitting resting-place had been found 
for the remains of the late President of the 
Royal Society among the highest worthies of 
the nation, in Westminster Abbey. 

An important event of the year was the 
opening in state of the Royal Courts of Justice 
on the 4th of December last by the Queen, and 
with a befitting ceremony, including a deputa- 
tion and address from the whole body of the 
workmen who had been employed upon the 
works. He was aware, at least he had often 
noticed, that in the reports given at various 
times by the public journals of laying the 
foundation stones, and also at the completion 
of public buildings when a royal dedication 
took place, the names of the architects were 
generally omitted, and the buildings might 
have been raised by the touch of some fairy 
wand as far as regarded any allusion to the 
hands, hearts, or heads of those who had 
laboured for perhaps years over them. It was, 
therefore, an act in accordance with the kindly 
spirit of Her Majesty to graciously express her 
pleasure at the loyal address presented by the 
workmen of the various crafts employed upon 
the buildings and congratulate them upon the 
successful results of their honourable toil. He 
would not attempt to review that building, but 
they were all aware that shortly after its 
opening a good deal of criticism was evoked 
upon several points, especially the temperature 
and ventilating, and he need scarcely remind 
them, though he would wish to remind the 
public, that a newly-built and recently-finished 
building required some little time to dry and 
season, and that many of those defects in 
regard to heat, ventilation, and even acoustics, 
loudly complained of at the moment, would cure 
themselves in a very moderate period by the 
natural effect of use, of wear, and of time. 
The opening of the Palace of Justice at 
Brussels led him to remark, with feelings of 
some regret, that the British did not emulate 
the Continental peoples in their willingness to 
bear the expense of liberal contributions for 
public buildings and national monuments. Let 
them reflect that Belgium, a country not much 
more populous than the English Metropolis, 
and Brussels, less populous than some of 
the London parishes, had readily found treble 
the amount for a palace of justice that the 
English did. Had the same liberal scale been 
applied to those Royal Courts opened in 
December last, he felt sure that many unkind 
criticisms of the edifice would have been 
changed into pzans of praise and admiration. 
Among other buildings completed and opened 
during the past year, he would mention the 
new Galleries in Piccadilly of the Royal Institute 
of Painters in Water-Colours, the work of 
Mr. E. R. Robson, a Fellow and colleague; 
also the new City of London School in Black- 
friars by Messrs. Davis & Emanuel, architects. 

Last year he had touched upon the question 
of the safety from fire of public edifices, 
theatres more especially, little thinking that 
within afew short weeks the daily papers would 
be full of the catastrophe at the Alhambra 
Theatre. The original building, a clever and 
praiseworthy attempt to use Arabic architec- 
ture, the work of their respected friend and 
past vice-president, Professor Lewis, was in- 
tended as a home for science, under the name of 
the “ Panopticon.” But, as was too often the 
case, it had been “ the alchemists search,’”’ and 
instead of turning smoke into gold, it turned 
the gold into smoke, falling in the end into 
other hands. The sad and terrible calamity 
which happened at Sunderland, although not 
from the same cause, furnished another incen- 
tive for some such course being taken as he 
suggested last year, viz., that competent men 
of different nations should take the matter into 
serious consideration, so as to improve the 
efficiency of construction, the convenience, 
economy, and safety of public buildings. One 
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source of danger was the use of doors opening 
only one way, and when these by any chance 
got clogged, or were subjected to pressure by a 
number of people pushing against them thus 
preventing their being opened, the likely and 
obvious result would be a serious catastrophe 
to which, of course, any building might be 
subject equally with the one mentioned. Doors 
intended merely to shut off divisions might be 
made tc open both ways upon spring hinges, or 
where, on account of draughts, &., they could 
only be made to open one way, such as in pas- 
sages, stairs, &c., they might be framed with an 
inner stile and rail to open in an emergency the 
contrary way to that which they generally did, 
Such a system would be particularly applicable 
to the iron fire-resisting doors, separating one 
section of a building from another.* 

He had now to allude to the proposed 
completion of Blackfriars Bridge, and the 
desire of the Corporation of London to adorn 
the four pedestals or piers at the ends of 
the bridge with sculpture. In July, 1880, the 
matter was referred to the Bridge House Com.- 
mittee for the purpose of obtaining designs for 
the proposed work, which in due course were 
produced. The Committee had availed them- 
selves of the courteous advice and the high 
talent of Sir Frederick Leighton, the President 
of the Royal Academy, Mr. William Calder 
Marshall, R.A., and Mr. George Frederick 
Watts, R.A., who had considered the various 
works sent in competition, and reported their 
opinion thereon to the Committee. He (the 
President) had had the honour of being asso- 
ciated with them, and unfortunately they had 
been compelled to report that among the various 
designs recommended for premiums, none were 
adapted for execution,—a decision which was 
endorsed by the Bridge House Committee, and 
approved by the Corporation. At the end of 
1881 the matter was again referred to the 
Committee to proceed further, when they con- 
ferred with the same gentlemen, who gave a 
unanimous opinion as to a certain mode of pro- 
cedure, but one which involved considerable 
alteration to the pedestals of the bridge. To 
that opinion, from various reasons, the members 
of the Committee objected, and they came to 
the conclusion to leave the piers or pedestals 
unreduced in size ; in fact, to follow the original 
suggestion of Mr. Cubitt, the architect of the 
bridge, as to an equestrian statue ; and curther, 
to obtain, if possible, an equestrien statue from 
which a cast could be made, whereby an oppor: 
tunity would be afforded of appreciating the 
size and judging the effect of the same upon 
one of the pedestals of the bridge. An eques- 
trian statue had been obtained from the hand 
of the clever French artist, M. Clesinger, 
representing a gallant soldier or commander, 
of royal or of noble race, of the sixteenth 
century. Its extreme length was about 23 ft., 
and the extreme height nearly the same. He 
hoped that in a short time that model would be 
placed in position; though, indeed, it was quite 
understood by the Committee that there were 
many points in the work which would have to 
be altered or avoided in any fresh production or 
design intended to be permanently put up, nor 
was the model intended to be any indication of 
the proposed treatment or subject other than as 
regards size and general dimensions.  —_ 

In reference to the proposed communication 
across the Thames below London Bridge he 
would observe that an inquiry into the various 
schemes and reports placed before the Corpora- 
tion and the public had tended to confirm the 
views held by many who had had this question 


long before them. In the first place, with 
regard to communication by ferries. so 
n 


appropriate, in less crowded streams t 
Thames, and where the tide is less strong, ferries 
had been, and though they might still be, use 
ful means of communication between opposite 
banks, yet in the Thames they would serve 
more as an indication of what the intercourse 
between the two shores consisted in, than a per 
manent substitution for other modes of = 
munication ; and perhaps their real benefit woul 
be to show the approximate necessity or obliga: 
tion of forming the proposed communication 
Secondly, with regard to high-level bridges, ! 

ee 





* We may observe, however, as has bean over — over 
again pointed out, that no special contrivances for - tiie 
be of any avail unless habitually used ina theatre 0 ae 
nary occasions, so that audiences are accustomed to : mp ‘ 
them. An audience under an alarm of fire is ; i will 
people who have nearly all lost their heads, an al awe 
never, we fear, have self-control enough to = a 
selves of any means of exit but that which they 


accustomed to,—Eb. 
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peen clearly shown to be probable that 
people would just as soon make a round or cir- 
cuit as mount a considerable height only to 
descend again; that the actual distance to be 
travelled, whether by mounting and descending 
or taking the round of London Bridge, would 
not be very different in going to or from the 
East-end of London and the Elephant and 
Castle, Kennington-gate, &c.; and it had also 
been clearly demonstrated that a tunnel would 
uire the same length and the same gradients 

as @ high-level bridge, only that of course they 
would be reversed. Both these methods were 
considered by their principal supporters to be 
considerably ameliorated by the ample means 
of giant lifts and other machinery worked 
either by hydraulic or steam power; but there 
were some who looked less kindly on such 
appliances. Thirdly, a low-level bridge, which 
in respect to the land traffic was, of course, un- 
exceptionally the most economical, meant, as 
regards the river traffic, which was really many 
times greater than the land traftic,—absolute 
annihilation, — as far as sea-going vessels 
were concerned, west of any such proposed 
bridge, though the nearer it was placed 
to London Bridge the less serious would 
be such annihilation. A low-level bridge 
with openings would not cost more than one- 
thirdof the others, aud if the water-way were 
left open] with occasional closures for, say, two 
or three hours during each tide, that would be 
the maximum interference with the river trafiic. 
At night the opening of the bridge at high 
water would be continued, as the occasional 
closures would not be required. Various 
statistics had been taken, but none which 
absolutely showed the exact number of vehicles 
which pass from the north end of the Minories 
and more distant points to, say, Tooley-street or 
Bermondsey-street. From these returns of 
vehicular traffic and foot passengers, the one 
taken on 8rd July, 1876, showed that about 99 
was the number of vehicles that passed in this 
direction and about 156 in the direction of 
Bricklayers’ Arms and Old Kent-road, but the 
gain to these latter would have been very 
slight even had there been any other communi- 
cation on either the east or west side of the 
Tower. Therefore it might be assumed that 
there were not more than about 260 vehicles 
for which this bridge was to be made. If, how- 
ever, they doubled the number, and made it, 
say, 000 each way, that would be a very liberal, 
if not an extravagant, estimate of the present 
position of the traffic. It had been assumed by 
Sir Joseph Bazalgette and Colonel Haywood, 
and many others who had considered the ques- 
tion, that that traffic would very quickly rise to 
between 4,000 and 5,000 per diem, but it must 
be kept in mind that public money should only 
be spent in the improvement of present 
thoroughfares, trade, &c., and that to spend 
money for the future and speculative improve- 
ment of any district is not to improve the 
interests of the added number of the inhabitants 
because they are not there, but only to improve 
the value of the landowners’ property on the 
future improvement of special trades or com- 
merce, improvements which common political 
economy most plainlyindicated should be borne by 
individuals and not by the public, any more than 
the public should pay the expense of new roads, 
sewers, railings, &c., of agricultural or waste 
land in order to permit the freeholder to reap 
the advantage of it as land ready and laid out 
for building purposes. A temporary steam 
ferry had been estimated to cost from 10,0001. 
to 20,0001. per annum, and if one could be 
substituted for a year or two at 14,0001. or 
19,0001. it would demonstrate the propriety or 
nhon-propriety of expending a capital sum the 
annual interest of which would be equal to 
0001. per annum at the lowest, and, under 
certain circumstances, to 120,0001. or even 
a In regard to a high-level bridge, it had 
een already demonstrated that a height suffi- 
cient to leave the river traffic uninterrupted 
would render the bridge utterly useless, on 
Pai of the length of the ascents and 
escents, Lifts, say 70 ft. or 80 ft. high, might 
ee this to some extent, but would of 
: ie be an unsatisfactory solution of the 
em. Then, as to cost, Sir J oseph Bazal- 
Sr ntimated the cost of a high-level bridge 
ween two and three millions. A tunnel 





would be equally inconvenient, incur much the 
and, without lifts, would be 
One scheme, devised by private 
ar, was lost before Parliament. 
r, the inconvenience or con- 


equally useless. 
enterprise last ye 
It had, howeve 








venience, as the case might be viewed, of 


twelve lifts, six on each shore, and their 
estimate appeared to promise some consider- 
able economy. <A low-level bridge appeared 
now to be the only matter to be dealt with. 
First, let them take that which would be 
most convenient for land traffic, viz., an unin- 
terrupted one. The nearer it was to London 
Bridge the less damage would it do to the 
river traffic. One had been designed, keeping 
very nearly on a level with Fenchurch-street, 
the upper floor of Billingsgate Market, the 
departure platform of the London and Brighton 
Railway, London Bridge, and running into 
High-street, Southwark. The cost of that 
would be considerable, probably approaching 
two millions, and it would receive serious 
opposition from the owners of Fresh Wharf. 
The one proposed to be erected upon the site 
east or west of the Tower would cost, if con- 
tinuous, about half a million of money, but it 
would be the ruin and annihilation of all the 
wharfs westward of it to London Bridge, 
including Billingsgate, and it would be pursuing 
a diametrically opposite course to that pursued 
by Manchester and other important commercial 
centres, viz., bringing sea-going ships as near 
the heart of their trade as possible. It would 
interfere with and stop the reception of thirty 
or forty millions per annum which would be 
gladly welcomed by the wharfs at Ratcliff, 
Limehouse, Blackwall, down to Gravesend, as 
also by the docks which had been and were still 
being made; and when a trade was once dis- 
placed it might seek other and more distant 
localities. To obviate that,—a serious and 
imperative reason,—a low-level bridge must 
be made with openings readily worked and 
thoroughly adapted to passing an average 
of about twenty sea-going steamers to and 
fro per diem (say ten each way each 
tide). The present line of berthing ships 
gave a clear space of say 300 ft., and if that, 
or even if desired or deemed necessary a few 
feet more were given, no more inconvenience 
need arise than existed now in passing the line 
of boats and ships berthed as at present. If 
that 300 ft. space were maintained, and the 
bridge kept open at high water, at a slight in- 
convenience to the land traffic, no complaint of 
obstruction could be made as to the river traffic. 
Such a low-level bridge could be constructed, 
either as a swing or lever bridge, or a bascule 
or lifting bridge, designs for all of which have 
already been before the Committee and the 
public. One proposal made by an eminent 
engineer was to put a pivot bridge in the middle 
of the stream; that appeared to be a mistake, 
as it reduced the maximum of the opening to 
only about 180 ft. clear of the berthing line of 
barges, &c. There were several other methods 
which had been submitted, and which might 
probably be remembered, such as the shooting 
bridge to be shot out or slidden from each side to 
meet in the centre; also a scheme for raising 
the centre portion bodily 100 ft. high, and 
another to sink it down into the depths of the 
water, &c. Of those, time would not permit 
him to speak further. 

To revert now to the more immediate con- 
cerns of the Institute, the President was glad 
to be able to state that arrangements had been 
made with the Glasgow Institute of Architects, 
a society constituted on the same bases of pro- 
fessional obligation and motive as the metro- 
politan chartered body, whereby an examina- 
tion of candidates desirous of qualifying for 
candidature as Associates of the latter would be 
held at Glasgow, provided only that a sufficient 
number of applications, be received before 
the end of this year. He anticipated ulti- 
mate success for this attempt to spread archi- 
tectural education, and he went so far as to 
hope that similar examinations to those already 
held in London might be annually conducted by 
local societies of architects, not only in Glasgow 
but also in Manchester, Leeds, Birmingham, 
and, the fates being propitious, in Bristol. As 
a proof of the increasing interest in teaching 
and examination, he would remind his audience 
that in his address last November be had men- 
tioned the City and Guilds of London Institute 
as coming into use and worthy of support. He 
was pleased to be able to state that this year 
the candidates for examination in that Technical 
College numbered 2,397, as against 1,972 in 
1882, giving an increase of 425. 

Last year he had also alluded to the privi- 
leges of non-Metropolitan Fellows of the Insti- 
tute as comrared with those of the Metropolitan 
Fellows. Since then considerable progress 





towards an understanding in the matter had 
been made. A special committee of the Council 
was appointed to confer with the Manchester 
Society of Architects on the subject, the result 
being that a communication was made to Mr. 
John Holden, the hon. secretary of the latter 
body, of which the following is a verbatim 
copy :— 

**Referring to the Memorial dated the 16th 
of August, 1882, in respect to the position and 

rivileges of non-Metropolitan Fellows of the Royal 

nstitute of British Architects, submitted on their 
behalf by your Manchester Society of Architects, 
referring also to the Conference held in London 
on the 3rd of December, 1882, between the repre- 
sentatives of your Society and a sub-committee of 
the Council of the Institute, whose report, dated 
the 6th of January, 1883, containing resolutions 
agreed upon by the Manchester Society and the 
sub-committee, offered suggestions for ascertaining 
the sense of the whole body of Fellows in respect to 
the annual election of officers and the affairs of the 
Institute generally without compelling every non- 
Metropolitan member to travel to London in order 
to record his vote in person: we have to state that 
after long and careful consideration the Council 
have decided to meet the views of the memorialists 
in the matter of eliciting individual opinions and 
advice in writing from the general body of Fellows. 
For this purpose, with regard tothe next annual 
election, it has been decided as a tentative course to 
forward, prior to the first issue of the Balloting List, 
a circular letter to every Fellow throughout the 
United Kingdom inviting him to fill in on a blank form 
(to be enclosed with the circular) the name of any 
Fellow, or the names of Fellows not exceeding four, 
whom he would suggest to the consideration of the 
Council for nomination in such list as ordinary 
member or members of Council for the ensuing year 
of office. 

With regard to the enactment of any new by-law, 
or the alteration, repeal, or susrension of any existing 
by-law proposed under the terms of By-law LX XII. 
or with regard to professional questions of general 
interest, the Council propose to adopt a similar 
tentative method of previously ascertaining the 
views thereon of the whole body of Fellows. Before 
this decision was arrived at the Council sought legal 
advice in respect to the true limit of interpretation 
to be given to that clause in the Charter which 
states that ‘ at all general meetings and meetings of 
the Council the majority of the members present 
and having a right to vote thereat respectivel 
shall decide upon the matters propounded at suc 
meetings.’ The Hon. Solicitor was good enough to 
devote much attention to the subject, and the 
result confirmed the Council in their opinion that 
a Fellow, in order to use his privilege of voting, 
must be present in person, while any suggestion 
which might nullify or even evade that law would 
be in opposition to the true intent and meaning of 
the Charter. 

Imbued with these convictions, but feeling at the 
same time a sincere desire to satisfy, as far as lies 
in the power of the Corporate body, the wishes of 
non-Metropolitan Fellows, anxious also to see the 
latter engaged equally with their Metropolitan 
colleagues in the work of the Institute, the Council 
trust that this proposal for previously obtaining the 
advice in writing of the whole body of Fellows in 
respect to the annual election and the affairs of the 
Institute generally, will be accepted by Fellows 
resident at a distance from London in the spirit in 
which it is offered, and that the tentative efforts to 
be made next year for the purpose may prove useful 
and beneficial to the Institute at large.’ 


At the same time a slight modification of 
By-laws Nos. XX VI. and XXVII. in regard to 
the election of officers had been proposed and 
accepted, particulars of which it might be 
desirable to mention. In January last a friendly 
requisition was submitted under the terms of 
By-law LXXI., signed by William White, 
F.8.A., Fellow; Ewan Christian, vice-president ; 
Thomas W. Cutler, Fellow; Robert W. Edis, 
F.S.A., Fellow; R. Phené Spiers, F.S.A., Fellow ; 
John Noyes, Fellow; Alfred Waterhouse, A.R.A., 
member of Council; and Joseph Peacock, Fellow, 
asking the Council ‘o consider the By-laws 
XXVI. and XXVIL., on the grounds that, in the 
opinion of the requisitionists, the nomination to 
the highest offices of the Institute ought to be 
in the unrestricted discretion of the Council. 
A conference between them and the Council was 
held on the 26th of February last, when, on 
their behalf, two resolutions were offered to the 
Council as suggestions in respect to the altera- 
tions of the by-laws in question, and after 
careful and protracted consideration of them 
the Council arrived at the decision contained 
in the following extract from the minutes of 
meetings of Council held on the 11th and 12th 
of June :— 

‘That as regards the nomination of the Presi- 
dent, the Council shall be empowered to nominate 
for election any Fellow or Hon. Fellow of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects; that present and 
past members of Council alone shall be eligible 
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for nomination as Vice-President; and that 
no Vice-President who has filled the office for 
six successive years shall be eligible for re-elec- 
tion as Vice-President until the expiration of twelve 
months from the termination of his office. Further 
that the enforced retirement of members of Council 
annually by rotation is not desirable.” 


In accordance therewith the President added 
that the Council] proposed to take the earliest 
opportunity of recommending to a Special 
General Meeting of the Institute the alteration 
of By-laws XX VI. and XXVII., and, if neces- 
sary, other by-laws relating thereto. 

It might be here relevant to the subject if he 
made some allusion to a circumstance connected 
with the career of one of their most esteemed 
past vice-presidents. It was of course no news 
to them that Mr. George Godwin, who for some 
forty years had conducted the oldest professional 
journal in this country, namely, the Builder, 
had just abdicated the editorial chair, and the 
President trusted that in the able writer and 
artist who succeeds him they would find, as he 
had no doubt they would find, the same cour- 
teous spirit and fair gentlemanlike criticism 
which had insured to Mr. Godwin, both during 
his editorship and on his retirement, the respect 
and sympathy of all his friends and colleagues. 

Some time during the session now opened, 
probably about July, continued the President, 
the Institute would enter upon its fiftieth 
year of existence, and though he had no 
wish to forestall the interesting remarks which 
would be more appropriate in the mouth of his 
successor, he thought it an agreeable duty to 
intimate the near approach of so interesting an 
event. Of those worthies who met, in 1834, 
their excellent and venerable friend, Professor 
Donaldson was the only survivor. He trusted 
that when they were called upon to celebrate 
their full half-century, the Professor would be 
with them in health and spirits to point a moral 
and adorn a tale of interest and importance, he 
ventured to believe, to the profession of archi- 
tecture. At the jubilee of the Institute, a large 
number of architects from all parts of the 
United Kingdom would probably be gathered 
together in London, and following the precedent 
of 1881, the Conference would take place at the 
period of the annual meeting during the first 
week of May. He trusted that the gathering 
would be not only national, but even interna- 
tional, for he had reason to know that more 
than one Foreign Corresponding Member would, 
on the occasion, gratify their British confréres 
with their presence in this country. 





Mr. Waterhouse, A.R.A., in proposing a vote 
of thanks to the President for his interesting 
and vigorous address, said he would not attempt 
to follow the President through all the different 
parts of it, especially through his arguments 
with regard to improved Thames communica- 
tion between the two sides of the river below 
London Bridge, because he (the speaker) had 
given very little attention to the subject, 
though ‘he felt it to be a very important one. 
He was sure that they would all regret the pre- 
mature death of Baron von Ferstel, who was an 
architect of unusual power, as all who had seen 
his works in Vienna could testify. It saddened 
one to see one after another taken from 
them; at the same time, however, they were 
consoled and reassured as to the future 
when they observed the greatly - increasing 
excellence of the work of the younger members 
of the profession. In reference to the proposed 
equestrian statue. at Blackfriars Bridge, he 
thought that if it were possible always to erect 
plaster casts of statues in the first instance, 
they would not have so many sculptural abor- 
tions as they had to lament. 

Colonel Prendergast, Hon. Associate, in 
seconding the motion, said that the Presi- 
dent’s address was full of valuable matter, 
especially the part which referred to the vast 
bridge across the Thames which must be built 
sooner or later. But he thought that the traffic 
across London Bridge could be considerably 
reduced if there was some understanding with 
the great carrying companies of the metropolis. 
For instance, the London and North-Western 
Railway Company had an enormous depdt in 
Broad-street, near Finsbury-circus, to which 
goods were brought without there being, as he 
believed, any necessity. Their distribution from 
this crowded locality did much to crowd the ap- 
proaches to London Bridge. In regard to the 
remarks as to the entrance of members to the 
Institute, they were, he thought, upon the eve 


of a great change in public opinion. There was | 
no ohe in that room who more highly appre- 
ciated than he did the architectural works of 
the Middle Ages, but signs of a coming change 
of style were apparent, and it behoved 
the younger members of the profession to study 
deeply the great architecture of antiquity. He 
ventured to hope that in the Examination 
recently instituted something might be done to 
give due weight to the importance of this study, 
which he might call the grammar of their 
profession. 

Mr. Hyde Clarke, in response to a call, briefly 
supported the resolution. He referred to the 
coming fiftieth anniversary of the Institute, 
and said that he could not look back so far as 
their venerable friend, Professor Donaldson, 
but he had been associated with the Institute 
for forty years, and at a time when it was not 
held in such public estimation as was now the 
case. The President had referred to the de- 
parture from the editorial chair of the Builder 
of Mr. George Godwin, and that reminded him 
that at the time of which he (Mr. Clarke) spoke 
the criticism of architecture did not occupy 
the same. position as was the case in the present 
day. 

The motion having been carried by acclama- 
tion, the President spoke a few words in acknow- 
ledgment, and the proceedings terminated. 








LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS AND THE 
METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


Or all the grand projects for new bridges, 
streets, and communications for London pro- 
posed or foreshadowed by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works recently, none, we venture to 
think, will pass without considerable discussion, 
and perhaps we may add, modification. There is 
otie, however, to which we especially referred in 
our issue of November 18 last year, viz., the pro- 
ject for communications north and south between 
the localities on the upper and lower sides of 
Lincoln’s Inn-fields;—from the Thames Em- 
bankment to the North of London, including the 
approaches to the New Law Courts and im- 
portant adjacent buildings, — between such 
places as Somerset House in the Strand, and 
the British Museum in Bloomsbury, the railway 
stations on the Embankment and those in the 
Euston and St. Pancras roads. To this scheme 
we would now further refer, because we believe 
the exact route is not decided, and because we 
think the matter of material importance to a 
vast number of the inhabitants of the metro- 
polis, not only at present but in the future. 
The rumour which has reached us is that the 
route recently contemplated by the Metro- 
politan Board of Works was not dissimilar in 
some respecis,—at least so far as the southern 
forks were concerned, those from the two 
churches of St. Mary and St. Clements (the one 
an old route improved, the other a new one 
partly cut out of the Government property on 
the west side of the Law Courts)—from that of 
the plan published by ourselves on the above 
date, prepared by Mr. C. Forster Hayward, archi- 
tect, but dissimilar in that it proposed to carry the 
traffic through Lincoln’s Inn-fields, bringing it 
all into Holborn merely, without any provision 
for carrying it on further northwards. To this 
there are many and grave objections, and we 
hope they have shown themselves ere this as 
strongly to the Board as to ourselves. The first 
is the destruction almost of that noblest of 
all squares, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, one of the 
lungs of London, by choking it with dust and 
noisy traffic just when open spaces are so 
valued. In contemplating the future we fancy 
we see strings of vehicles and clouds of dust, 
which may not for the present be visible even 
were the route open at once; for we know how 
slowly, comparatively, the linesof traffic readjust 
themselves; but we also know how the traffic 
seems suddenly to swell and grow as soon as 
the advantage or importance of the route is 
apparent. 

What the legal inhabitants of the west side 
and adjacent corners of “the Fields” will say 
to the Board’s proposal we can well imagine, 
and that they will represent their case forcibly 
and clearly we have no doubt when the time. 
comes. We should, however, hope that when a 
good alternative route is pointed out and shown, 
on good authority, to be not only practieable, 


| but economically valuable, it will prevail over an 


ill-advised line which may appear at first sight 
only to be economical, but which is evidently 








not so, when the matter is studied on the spot 





d with th te-book BF: 
and wl e rate- as @ guide, 
objection surely would be that after —— 
taking down of houses and sacrificing valuable 
frontages to form the entry into Holborn te 
is no route on the opposité side,—nothing bevona 
Holborn itself, not even the smallest alley or 
turnstile in continuation, so that to make the 
advantage of this plan equal to the proposed 
route through Little Queen-street a line would 
have to be cut through a large number of 
buildings on the north side, costing a yer 
heavy sum in addition to that requisite for 
acquiring and utilising the property in Gate. 
street and Little Turnstile. 

On the other hand, Mr. Hayward’s proposed 
route, passing through property at the back of 
Lincoln’s Inn-fields, west of its western side 
low in value, and of a character unworthy of 
the locality, being also even partly vacant and 
useless ground,— would enter Great Queen- 
street in a line with Little Queen-street, the 
long-expected improvement of which must come 
sooner or later), and crossing in the least 
possible space and most direct manner,— a 
straight line, — continue immediately up 
Southampton-row to the north, with the very 
least possible obstruction to the traffic east and 
west, which is often very great at this point. 
Here Mr. Hayward proposes an octagonal 
‘* Place,’’—a form which lends itself well to the 
proposed street arrangements, and would do go 
the more were the station of the contemplated 
railway from St. Pancras to Charing Cross 
planted here, as we believe is in contemplation. 

The one great object of going north and 
south without break would be accomplished by 
this route, and access to the important northern 
railway termini made a fact which hitherto has 
been only a dream of the future. 

We cannot but credit the Board with the 
very best intentions in their desire to provide 
new main arteries in the great London 
system; but we plead for retaining what is 
valuable, while making the necessary sweep of 
encumbrances. In the same way we should 
hope that the paragraph which appeared recently 
in our own pages as to the contemplated 
removal of the two churches in the Strand,— 
buildings as picturesque and as valuable monu- 
ments as any in London,-—is but a distorted 
dream, and that no member of the Board, much 
less the cencentrated wisdom of that body, 
would consent to discuss their removai. There 
is ample room to set back the lines of street 
frontages to any needful extent on the north 
side, where is the chief line of access to the 
Law Courts, and the position of the buildings 
dividing the traffic isin no way objectionable, 
but thereverse. Let them alone! * 








DEMOLITION IN GRAY’S INN-ROAD. 


So multitudinous are the courts and alleys 
which open out from the several streets in the 
denser portions of the metropolis that we shall 
scarcely miss those which have just deen re- 
moved for the widening, in its southern portion, 
of Gray’s Inn-road. Yet the number of these 
particular approaches and passages is not incon- 
siderable in itself; and ere their names and 
situation are lost beyond recall we give 4 list 
of them,—far completer than may be found in 
the usual authorities,—for the use of students 
of London topography in the future. Reckoning 
from the Holborn end of the lane, they are a8 
follow :—Fox-court, Feather-court, Bell-court, 
Plough-yard, Spread Eagle-court, King’s Head- 
court, Huns-alley,Tyndall’s-buildings, Baldwin s- 
gardens, Baldwin’s-court, Boarded-alley, Queen 8 
Head-court, Verulam-street, Pinder (or Pinner) 
alley, Leopard-alley, Maidenhead-alley, Kings 
Head Inn-yard, George-court, Black Horse- 
yard, Rose and Crown-court, Postpostsene, 
Nag’s Head -court, Barns- yard, Cock a 
Dolphin Inn-yard, Red Lion Inn-yard, and wi 
Bull Inn-yard. The Standard and Cow — 
with the Talbot Inn, were recently absorbed y 
the Town-hall, and Sparrow’s Rents by “ j 
& Co.’s brewery, which was formerly the 0 
Boar’s Head brew-house, and, with the _— 
adjacent houses in the lane, belonged to t ; 
Bristol Corporation. ‘These several er ig 
stood partly on the property appertaiming © ' 
Bath House, and partly in the manor be 
Purtpoole or Portpoole. This latter remap 








“We learn that a memorial is in progress of signature, 
by those interested in the locality, to the Metropole’ 
Board, embodying a strong protest against the pre fe 
interference with Lincoln’s Inn-fields on its — side, 
except merely to improve the footway into Holborn. 
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itary in the Gray family from 22nd 
ae 1. to the time of King Henry VII., 
when, in the year 1505, Lord Gray de Wilton 
demised his manor, together with certain mes- 
guages and gardens, toone Hugh Denny. From 
him the property passed into the hands of the 
rior and convent at East Sheen, Surrey, who 
leased “ the mansion of Portpoole”’ to “ certain 
students of the law” for an annual rent of 
él, 13s. 4d. At the Dissolution the members of 
the Society of Gray’s Inn were transferred to 
the king’s books as fee-farm tenants of the 
crown, paying the same rent as to the monks of 
Sheen. Bath House, mainly rebuilt by William 
Bourchier, Earl of Bath, in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, was again reconstructed 
by Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke, who here fell 
a victim to the resentment of his dependent, 
Ralph Haywood, on the Ist of September, 1628. 
Lord Brooke, whose memory survives in the 
adjacent Brooke’s Market, Greville, Beauchamp, 
and Brooke streets, was schoolfellow with the 
author of the “‘ Arcadia’”’ at Shrewsbury, under 
Thomas Ashton. He it was who desired that 
his epitaph should set forth as his principal 
claims upon the regard of posterity that he had 
been servant to Queen Elizabeth, counsellor to 
King James, and friend to Sir Philip Sidney. 
In that part of the lane* which is now pulled 
down Pym and Hampden are said to have 
lodged when the Star Chamber was investi- 
gating a certain question relating to ship money. 
John Aubrey, the antiquary, lived in Rose 
and Crown-court, as may be gathered from some 
letters addressed to him in the period 1672-3, 
by Sir Thomas Browne “‘at W. Henry Coley 
his house”? there. Of Fox-court we have lately 
spoken.t Pinner, or Pindar, court will live 
awhile by name in the Pindar of Wakefield, an 
old tavern, famous in its day, at the further 
end of Gray’s Inn-road, near the St. Chad’s 
Well. Baldwin’s-gardens, with an uncanny 
repute rivalled by that other ancient sanctuary 
Fulwood’s-rents, its neighbour, home of Ned 
Ward, and,—strange conjunction,—of the 
Spectator, was so styled from Baldwin, 
gardener to Queen Elizabeth. Few traces, 
gave in direction only, exist of the once fair and 
pleasant way leading past Battle-bridge by 
Maiden-lane to Hampstead and Highgate, 
which aroused the admiration of Stowe. Still, 
readers of Fielding will be pleased to be 
reminded that Tom Jones, in his search for 
Sophia Western, first entered London with 
Partridge by Gray’s Inn-lane, a thoroughfare 
that formed, in later times, the route for the 
old Paddington stage from the then new New- 
road to Holborn-bars. 











THE SEVERN TUNNEL. 


In our remarks of the 20th ultimo (ante, 
p- 510) on the flooding of the Severn Tunnel, 
we suggested the possibility of having to resort 
to the expedient of sinking a cylinder directly 
down on the site of the leak. This, the Times 
of November 1 states, the engineers have now 
determined te do; although the word “ shaft” 
is used instead of “‘cylinder.’? Will the engineers 
of the tunnel take it in good part if we suggest 
(considering the great risk, both of cost and of 
human life, that is incurred in a case of the 
kind), that the use of an iron cylinder, made in 
segments, will probably be found not only the 
most secure, but ultimately the cheapest, method 
of sinking ? A firm basis will thus be afforded 
for sinking, winding, and pumping operations, 
which no other mode of protecting a shaft can 
secure. And if the use of compressed air 
should hereafter become necessary, the method, 
if contemplated in deciding on the size and 
strength of the iron cylinder, may be hereafter 
introduced without additional expense. 

The disaster which befel the tunnel at the 
€quinoctial spring tide must not in any way be 
confounded with the leak. The only point for 
remark as to the overflow of the Severn tide 
pouring down the shaft is, that in the basin of 
- a notoriously subject to some of the 
+8 est tides in the world, it might have been 
ae that the bank-head of a tunnel shaft 
se d naturally have been raised above the 

'ghest known level of rise of tide. Fer that, 
we ate the contractors are quit at the 
be oon of .~ or two horses, and so much 

. 18 a8 extraordinary as it is 
happy that no men were lost. The overflow is 
eneent portion of what is now known as Gray’s 


ntil a few years ago, called Gray’s Inn- 
t See the Builder, vol, xliv., p. 348 (Sept. 15, 1983). 








now pumped out, and a door, constructed to 
shut off the western part of the tunnel, being 
closed by divers, on the 3lst October, the 
drying of this part of the works appears to 
be quite within reach. This, however, tells us 
nothing as to the leak; and the influx of tidal 
water renders unavailable the test which we 
suggested as to connexion or non-connexion 
with the channel. As far as we can form an 
opinion from what has been published as to the 
results of the pumping, we are inclined to hope 
that the local reservoir theory may prove to be 
true. But there is no kind of work, which it 
comes within the province of the engineers to 
execute, as to which it is so impossible to antici- 
pate the phenomena as in the case of tunnelling. 
In the Kilsby Tunnel, on the London and Bir- 
mingham Railway (2,398 yards long), the usual 
trial borings had been made, but unaccountably 
missed a quicksand, which extended over a length 
of 450 yards of tunnel. Pumping machinery of 
a magnitude which at that time was thought 
very formidable had to be created ; and for nine 
months 2,000 gallons per minute were raised 
from the treacherous soil. It was at one time 
feared that the work would have to be 
abandoned, and a new application made to 
Parliament to sanction a diversion of the line. 
As it was, the actual cost of the tunnel was 
raised from 99,000/., for which it had been let, 
to nearly 300,000/., or from 40/1. to 1251. per 
linear yard. These figures show a remarkable 
contrast between the cost of removing the solid 
and the liquid contents of a given section of 
tunnel. The former is a matter the cost of 
which may, under ordinary circumstances, be 
fairly approximated. As to the latter, if extra 
expense once begins there is no telling where 
it will stop. The original Thames Tunnel of 
Sir M. I. Brunel cost 1,137. per linear yard, or 
a little over two millions sterling per mile. 








EDINBURGH. 


Att the scaffolding has been recently removed 
from the Cathedral Church of St. Giles, and it is 
now apparent that the additions to the exterior, 
whatever objections may be taken to details, 
have to some extent mitigated the hard 
formality which was the result of Mr. Burn’s 
operations. It is manifest, however, to the 
most superficial observer, that a good deal 
remains to be done in order that the exterior 
may present anything approaching a satis- 
factory effect. The north elevation, towards 
the High-street, may safely be left as itis; but 
the south transept still exhibits the built-up 
doorway, with the flight of steps leading 
thereto. Now that the new west doorway is 
free from obstruction, the baldness of the re- 
mainder is brought into more striking promi- 
nence, and the east end would not suffer by 
being overhauled and relieved from its present 
flatness. 

In the Grassmarket a very humble upper 
room, over a shop, has been used as a working 
men’s church, but this process of setting aside 
special places of worship for different branches 
of the body-politic does not seem to meet with 
general approval. A site has recently become 
vacant at the south-west angle of the Grass- 
market, by the demolition of some old buildings, 
and upon this site it is proposed to erect a new 
church, to accommodate a congregation of 
200, with a hall in connexion therewith to 
seat 300 persons. The new church is to be 
dedicated as a memorial to the late Dr. Robert- 
son, of Greyfriars parish. The site is one 
where picturesqueness should be aimed at, and 
this may be attained even although the funds 
at command are small. Situated as it will be 
at the base of the Castle Rock, any attempt at 
producing an imposing effect is likely to prove 
abortive. 

On a recently-cleared site to the west of the 
original Chalmers Memorial Church in the 
West Port, a new police and fire-station is to 
be erected from the plans of Mr. Robert Mor- 
ham, City Architect. The building is to be four 
stories high, and the style will be of Scottish 
character in keeping with the architectural 
features of the locality. Upon the ground- 
floor there will be a charge-office, a district 
sergeant’s room, muster-room, lamp-room, six 
cells, and fire-engine room. The upper floors 
are to be occupied as dwelling-houses by 
members of the police-force and fire-brigade. 
The new Chalmers Memorial Church to the 
westward is now completed, so far as the 
exterior is concerned. The spire is imbued 


with that sturdy massiveness which is a charac- 
teristic of old Scottish churches, and when 
toned down somewhat will accord well with the 
surroundings. The body of the church is 
hardly so satisfactory, but is not devoid of a 
certain quaintness of effect whichis appropriate 
to the locality. | 

Episcopal sanction has been obtained for 
the erection of a mission-hall for the temporary 
accommodation of a congregation at Golden 
Acre, Inverleith-row, at a cost of 5001. If it 
is found that a sufficient congregation gathers 
to this centre, a suitable church will, in due 
course, be erected. 

The Clydesdale Bank-buildings in George- 
street have been considered one of the happiest 
efforts of the late Mr. David Bryce. The 
central portion of the elevation towards George- 
street is recessed, and there is a plain doorway 
approached by a flight of steps. This having 
been considered by the bank authorities a defect, 
Mr. Macnaughton, architect, was employed to 
remedy it. With this view a balustrade of the 
usual type has been placed at the foot of the 
flight of steps. Some alterations have been 
made in the interior by the removal of pillars 
which were considered obstructive. The floor 
has been laid with encaustic tiles, and the walls 
decorated in a tasteful and effective manner. 

In connexion with the Free Church Assembly 
Hall, certain adjoining buildings fronting Lawn- 
market and in Milne’s-court are to be removed to 
widen and improve the east corridor of the great 
hall, and upon part of the ground there is to be 
erected a minor hall and other accommodation. 
One of the old landmarks of the city will, by 
these operations, be swept away; it presents 
towards the Lawnmarket a quaint tumble-down 
frontage. The very picturesque house imme- 
diately opposite, at the head of the West Bow, 
was pulled down some time ago, and a new 
block is to be erected thereon forthwith. The 
new buildings erected here keep up the tradi- 
tions of the past, and future generations may 
look upon them in somewhat of the same light 
as we did upon those which have disappeared. 

A statue of the late Professor Dick is to be 
erected in the quadrangle of the Veterinary 
College, of which he was the founder. It is to 
be cut in freestone, by Mr. John Rhind, sculptor, 
and, with its pedestal, will stand 12 ft. high. 
The deceased Professor is represented as seated 
and attired in the ordinary frock coat, and in his 
right hand he holds the fetlock bone of a horse. 
The left arm is thrown back over the arm of 
the seat, the countenance denoting that he has 
given utterance to some emphatic remark. The 
likeness is said to be striking, and the manner 
in which Mr. Rhind has carried out the work is 
considered highly satisfactory. 

During the summer vacation . considerable 
alterations have been effected in the south- 
eastern portion of the University buildings. 
The Librarian’s house has been converted 
into a Senate Hall, while the old Senate 
Hall, with its ante-room, has been converted 
into a public office and secretary’s office. 
The entrance to the Senate Hall is by a Doric 
doorway in the middle of the south-east 
quadrant. The Senate House is 36 ft. long 
by 24 ft. wide, and 18 ft. high. There is an 
ante-room divided from it by a screen, with 
Ionic columns and wide sliding doors, admitting 
of the two apartments being thrown into one, 
with an available length of 48 ft. There is an 
appropriate cornice, and above it is a curved 
cove with moulded ribs, which are carried 
across the ceiling, dividing it into panels, two 
of which are fitted with ventilating gas-burners. 
These alterations have been carried out under 
the superintendence of Mr. Morham, City 
Architect, at a cost of about 1,3000. 








Danger from Panic in Theatres, &c.— 
Mr. J. G. Buckle writes,—“I would call the 
attention of architects and managers to a 
fastening for doors known as Arnott’s patent 
bolt, a really practicable and serviceable inven- 
tion. It is intended for all doors used by the 
public in places of entertainment. It only 
allows the door to be opened outwards, requires 
no manipulation, and can be opened by a slight 
push from the inside. When the door has once 
been opened it can only be rebolted by the 
attendant, and it is quite impossible for the bolt, 
under any circumstances, to slip into the socket. 
With such a bolt on the door the Sunderland 
calamity could not have occurred. All the 





doors in public buildings should be fitted with 
. this or some similar contrivance.” 
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THE ROYAL COURTS OF JUSTICE. 


WE hear that statements are abroad that it 
has been decided to construct a staircase from 
the north corridor in the Royal Courts of 
Justice (that is, the cross corridor which con- 
nects the long court corridors) into the Great 
Hall. We pointed out some time ago in discuss- 
ing the merits and failings of the new buildings, 
the absolute necessity for such a staircase, both 
for practical use and for the completeness of 
the hall. The serious mistake in omitting this 
staircase was very prominently marked on the 
opening day of the present sittings of the court. 
The judicial procession headed by the Lord 
Chancellor in his black and gold robes, preceded 
by his mace-bearer, having solemnly walked up 
the centre of the hall from the Strand entrance, 
was compelled, on reaching the top, to disappear 
into the dark crypts and to proceed through 
dismal passages adorned with a refreshment- 
bar, and then up a back staircase, past lava- 
tories, and robing-rooms until it reached 
the court corridors. The Queen’s Counsel and 
others followed by the same route, though 
some braved the darkness of the winding stair- 
cases leading into the east and west corridors. 
Had there been a staircase leading directly 
from the Great Hall, the procession would have 
proceeded in the same dignified way as it began 
straight up to the entrance of the different 
courts. In a lesser degree the same incon- 
venience is felt every day, and it is much to be 
hoped that the authorities will lose no time in 
making the necessary changes. This great 
cardinal matter is one of so much practical and 
artistic importance that we refrain from making 
any observations on some minor details in 
connexion with this important national building, 
so that nothing shall lessen the importance of 
this main point. 








CONCRETE GROYNE OPPOSITE PASTON 
PLACE, BRIGHTON. 


In our last volume (p. 604) we gave illustra- 
tions of the premiated designs for certain im- 
provements which the Corporation of Brighton 
propose to carry out on the eastern part of the 
sea-front known as the Madeira-road, and we 
this week give an illustration of a concrete 
groyne which has been built on the shore oppo- 
site Paston-place, to the eastward of the pro- 
posed improvements, as it is through the opera- 
tion of this groyne that the Corporation are 
able to acquire the land upon which they will 
be constructed. 

Paston-place is a street leading down from 
the Sussex County Hospital to the sea in the 
vicinity of Kemp Town, ata point about half a 
mile from the eastern boundary of the borough, 
and at this point the sea-wall is about 60 ft. in 
height, with a double flight of steps leading 
from the Marine-parade to the beach. The 
groyne shown in our illustration has been built 
opposite the centre of the steps, and extends 
from the base of the cliff southward into the 
sea for a distance of 550ft. The extreme 
height from the footings to the top of the 
groyne (exclusiveof the parapet walls) is 32 ft., 
and the width in the middle is also about 32 ft., 
but made circular and battered as shown on the 
drawing. The structure is tapered towards 
each end both as to width and height, being 
stouter in the centre where the height is 
greatest, and where the force of the sea is more 
severely felt. 

It was originally intended to be built simply 
as a groyne, with straight sloping sides, but it 
was afterwards determined to make the upper 
part of the sides upright and to enlarge the 
centre, so as to form a small promenade pier, 
which has since been fitted with seats, and 
makes a quiet and agreeable lounging-place, 
immediately overlooking the sea. The sloping 
part of the groyne is built to a batter of 1 in 3, 
and the whole of the work is faced with blocks 
containing about 3 cubic feet in each, made 
separately in moulds with large flint stones, 
bedded by hand in Portland cement, the bed 
and cross joints of the blocks when set being 
also of cement. The blocks are regularly 
bonded in the manner of masonry, and the 
hearting between the facing blocks is filled in 
either with blocks made of Portland cement 
and shingle, or, where the work is above the 
tidal action, with cement concrete laid in mass 
in the usual way. The blocks are made of a 
small size, so that they can be easily handled 


and fixed without the aid of expensive 
scaffolding and machinery. 

Before this groyne was built there were several 
timber groynes between Paston-place and the 
Chain Pier; but in spite of these the sea came 
nearly up to the foot of the sea-wall and washed 
away the roadway which had been formed at its 
base, whereas, since the erection of the concrete 
groyne a large bank of shingle has accumulated 
between Paston-place and the Chain Pier, so 
that not only is the roadway quite safe, but the 
old groynes are buried beneath the shingle, and 
several acres of new land have been acquired. 
This operation is still going on, and when the 
accumulation of shingle shall have proceeded so 
far as to cover the whole of the westside of the 
groyne, the Town Council will have ample space 
upon which to construct the terraces, lawns, 
baths, and other works which they have in con- 
templation. Already Mr. Magnus Volk, the 
enterprising electrician, who has _ recently 
lighted the Royal Pavilion by electricity, has 
undertaken to extend an electric railway from 
the Steine to Paston-place, alorg the south side 
of the new road, and to construct an inclined 
plane or lift on the west side of the Paston-place 
steps by which passengers can be taken up 
from the Madeira-rvad to the Marine Parade. 

The question of reclaiming land from the sea 
is an interesting one anywhere, but is especially 
so at Brighton, where the shore is daily becom- 
ing more and more crowded with visitors from 
London and elsewhere in search of health and 
recreation, and where a battle has for genera- 
tions been waged against the encroachments of 
Father Neptune. Lord Macaulay, in his History 
of England, says that ‘“‘ Brighton was described 
in 1770 as a place which had once been thriving, 
which had possessed many small fishing barks, 
and which had, when at the height of its 
prosperity, contained about 2,000 inhabitants, 
but which was sinking fast into decay. The 
sea was gradually gaining on the buildings, 
which at length almost entirely disappeared. 
Ninety years ago the ruins of an old fort were 
to be seen lying among the pebbles and seaweed 
on the beach, and ancient men could still point 
out the traces of foundations on a spot where a 
street of more than a hundred huts had been 
swallowed up by the waves. So desolate was 
the place after this calamity, that the vicarage 
was thought scarcely worth having. A few 
poor fishermen, however, still continued to dry 
their nets on those cliffs on which now a town, 
more than twice as large and populous as the 
Bristol of the Stuarts, presents, mile after mile, 
its gay and fantastic front to the sea.”’ 

Gideon Mantel in his “ Geology of Sussex,” 
written in 1822, in the chapter headed, “ Pre- 
sent Effects of the Ocean,” gives a similar 
account of the encroachments of the sea, and 
mentions Brighton as having lost forty acres, 
but now the case is somewhat reversed, for 
during the last twenty years or so the 
Brightonians have shown so much spirit in 
the contest, and the operations have been 
carried on with so much judgment, that they 
have not only held their ground, but have been 
able to get back from the sea some of that 
which had been taken from them. 

The King’s-road has been widened on several 
occasions, so that it is now more than double 
the width that it was twenty years ago. The 
Aquarium has been built upon land that was 
but a few years ago under water, and a resolu- 
tion has been recently passed by the Town 
Council ordering the extension of two concrete 
groynes opposite East-street and the Steyne 
at a cost of 10,000/., and a further widening 
and improvement of the King’s-road at a cost 
of 25,0001. 

The groyne opposite East-street is near the 
centre of the town, close to Brill’s Baths, and 
was the first one of the kind which was built, 
having been designed by Mr. Lockwood in 1865, 
to provide a more substantial and permanent 
defence than was afforded by the old timber 
groynes, which, although constructed of oak 
and greenheart timber in the best manner, 
were found to be unequal to the work required 
of them. A few planks washed off a timber 
groyne will allow thousands of tons of shingle 
to be swept away before means can be taken to 
prevent it, and the never-ceasing action of the 
sea upon the iron bolts and timbers produces 
a motion and a wearing of the parts, and 
a@ consequent weakness, which renders con- 
stant renewals necessary. The concrete 
groynes have up to the present time required 





scarcely any repairing at all, and are not 


likely to do so, whilst they have in every 





d th 
case answered the purpose of accu 
shingle in the manner ely The rer. 
is heavy, but in the end they are much more 
economical than timber groynes. 
The cost of the groyne shown by our illus. 
tration, including the additions required to form 
it into a promenade pier, was 10,3501. The work 
was executed by Messrs. George Cheesman & 
Co., contractors, Brighton, from the designs 
and under the superintendence of Mr. Phili 
C. Lockwood, C.K., the borough surveyor, 





WESLEYAN CHURCH AND SCHOOLS, 
ADDISCOMBE. 


.. Tais church, of which an interior view jg 
represented in our present issue, was erected 
last year. It is built of bricks, Kentish rag 
and Box-ground stone externally, and igs se 
ternally finished in brick and stucco. The 
roof is boarded. The pulpit and reredos are of 
stone, Caen and Beer stone being used for thig 
and the other internal work. The columns 
separating the chancel from the body of the 
church are of polished Aberdeen granite. The 
windows are filled with leaded cathedral glass in 
geometrical patterns. It is, perhaps, note- 
worthy that all the doors to the church open 
outwards. Ventilation is provided by Mr. Boyle’s 
patent appliances. The accommodation ig for 
624 persons on the ground-floor, and future 
galleries are intended for 382 additional persons. 
The schools are in the rear of the church, and 
comprise a general school-room, for 320 children; 
an infants’ school-room, for 144 infants: three 
class-rooms, two vestries, and complete sets of 
lavatory and water-closet arrangements. 

In the basement are a kitchen (with lift), a 
warming-chamber (the warming by Grundy), 
and coal and wood store. The total cost was 
6,000/. Mr. J. W. Sawyer was the builder, the 
architect being Mr. F. Boreham, of Finsbury- 
pavement. 











ENTRANCE DOORWAY, ST. MARY-LE- 
BOW. 


THE doorway in Wren’s famous church, 
which looks towards Cheapside and its never- 
ceasing stream of traffic, ought to be a subject 
of interest in these days of the worship of the 
English Renaissance school. Incongruous in 
nearly every detail, it is an example, neverthe- 
less of the effect which mere power and large- 
ness of design will achieve, even when the 
architectural taste displayed is none of the 
purest. The massive rustication of the jambs 
and archivolt forms an effective framework for 
the more elegant details of the doorway, with 
its columns somewhat over-entasised, and its 
Pagan Doric frieze, which has been loyally 
Christianised by the introduction of cherubs 
heads in the “ metope” spaces. The spot has 
been the site of a church nearly as long as 
London has existed, and the name of the church 
is one of the household words in the literature 
of old London. This is the last edition of Bow 
Church door,—the modern architectural spirit 
supplanting the Gothic one which ruled there 
once, and of which all trace was burned out in 
the great conflagration; and it has stood its 
ground well. It is as solid to-day as when 1t 
was built, and with all the changes 1n taste 
and fashion that have since supervened, we can 
admire it still. The lithograph is from a draw- 
ing made by Mr. G. H. M. Addison. 








The Prospects of English Watch- 
Making.— Messrs. Kendal & Dent, in a letter 
to the Times, say that one of the causes of the 
decline of the English watch trade is that the 
Swiss manufacturers can, aud do, produce oe 
and thoroughly well-finished watches, g00 

timekeepers, at less than half the cost of - 
ordinary English lever. But they have 4 myo 
ful word to say on the question whether the 
English watch trade will improve in the future. 
They firmly believe it will, and they say that “ 
is a fact that at the present moment 4 goodly 
number of English levers are being produced by 
machinery, and the results are most satiotacwer) . 
These watches keep better time than the 
ordinary hand-made English lever, and for 
accuracy and finish are the cheapest watches 10 
the market at present. They cannot, however, 
as yet be produced fast enough. There 18 — 
than one scheme perfecting that will affect : e 
future of the English watch trade, though they 





may be slow. 
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WAY-SIDE MEMORIALS AN| 


1. High Cross between Bonn and GoddeSberg. 4. Cross at Randesachre, near Wirzburg. 7. Calvary a; Bamberg. 
~. Memorial Stone on the Bridge. at Prague. 5. Cross at Wertheim. 8. Tablet at Ratisbon. — 
3. Cross at Heidingsfeld, near Wiirzburg. 6. Cross at Bamberg. 9. Tablet at Kitzingen, Davarie. 
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CROSSES IN GERMANY. 


10. Ww ; 
emorial Column on the road to Frank- 12. Cross near the ‘‘English Garden,” Wiirz- 14, 15, 16. In Vinyards near Wiirzburg. 


fo . 
Ul, i neat Witrzburg. burg. | 17. On the Bridge at Limburg. 
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Crucifix ove ‘eee , 
ling pring. at Gaetbrun, near 13. Cross between Ratisbon and Carthause. 18. At Dettelbach. 
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EXAMPLES OF CARVED OAK WOOD- 
WORK. 


In the introduction to this very handsome 
and interesting publication,* the author says 
that he was led to publish these illustrations 
from the difficulty he had himself experienced 
in obtaining practical information on the wood- 
work of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
when engaged himself in the restoration of 
houses of those periods. In the course of a 

d many examinations of actual examples as 

‘des for his own use, he accumulated a con- 
siderable amount of information and illustra- 
tions in regard to it, which he now puts forth 
as likely to be of use both to architects and to 
the public generally who are interested in 
having artistic furniture in the present day, or 
in studying the history of that which was 
formerly produced. 

Why the author has limited himself to the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries we do not 
clearly understand, but probably because his 
own architectural practice has lain a good deal 
among houses of that period and style, and his 
studies have been accordingly. That the work 
characteristic of that period is not the best or 
purest in style Mr. Sanders admits, both for 
himself, and vicariously through the mouth of 
Mr. Ruskin, from whom he prints a letter 
speaking of the difficult task of “ qualifiedly 
praising” (that’s an ill phrase, a vile phrase) 
“what, excellent to your immediate purpose, is 
not in harmony with the precepts of the best 
masters in wood-carving.” Mr. Ruskin’s objec- 
tion need not, perhaps, be taken as applying 
indiscriminately to all the work illustrated ; 
though it can hardly be denied that there is 
about much of the work a degree of mechanical] 
stiffness, a want of fancy, an adoption of forms 
which recal the worse and not the better feature 
of Renaissance art, which would prevent us 
from accepting these illustrations as specimens 
of the higher type of artistic woodwork. The 
objections, however, which may be urged 
against them apply really rather to the defects 
of the illustrations as examples of design than 
as examples of carving; it is not that they are 
not good as woodwork, but that they are of a 
secondary order of taste and feeling as design, 
in whatever material they had been executed. 

This very fact, however, perhaps leaves more 
emphatically manifest the points which Mr. 
Sanders seems more especially desirous of call- 
ing attention to,—the admirable workmanship 
of these ancient pieces of oak furniture, and 
the feeling for effect displayed, in spite of the 
often objectionable style, in their moulding and 
other ornamental treatment. In regard to the 
solid and thoroughly honest construction of the 
work, the author refers to the fact that nota 
few of these pieces of oak furniture have seen 
considerable vicissitudes, — have had every 
chance, at least, of being a good deal knocked 
about, “that which originally adorned the Hall 
having found its way into the farmhouse, and 
sometimes into the husbandman’s cottage” ; 
and yet, after all this change of place and 
variety of usage, they are still in sound and 
serviceable condition. One reason why older 
furniture has lasted in this way better than 
modern is, no doubt, owing to the less demand 
in olden days for elegance of design, which 
almost inevitably means a greater degree of 
fragility. Few of the designs figured in thi 
book g in this 

are really graceful, but they are solid and 
workmanlike; furniture made for people who 
looked forward to a settled life for themselves 
and their heirs, executors, and assigns, and had 
their furnitur ashi 
6 made, not for the fashion of a 
season or two, but as a permanent possession 
for themselves and their successors. 

aden, however, quite go so far as Mr. 
— be thinking that our moral tone of 
will ie . ~ way of looking at life generally 
don uch affected by the construction and 
“sign of our furniture. We should rather put 
it the other way, and say that the furnit 
which is in facho? y i the furniture 
nune eutens lon at any special period is, to 
t oo tege » an indication of the taste, and, 
feeling a an indirect way, of the general 
sealed —haigrre ays pervading society at that 

us the Louis Quatorze style is un- 


questionab] 
a oa ge — of a period of show 


f indifference to honest con- 
struction, and presumably therefore to honesty 
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in other matters. But we do not believe that 
any one naturally good, straightforward, and 
honest in character, will be morally corrupted 
even by the every-day presence of a Louis 
Quatorze sideboard. It does not do to push 
these relations of morals and art too far. 

As to the actual examples which Mr. Sanders 
gives us, apart from their morality, they form 
a series of admirable drawings of objects, many 
of which are of the highest interest historically 
and constructively, and some of them of great 
interest and character artistically; and even 
where we do not admire them absolutely as they 
are, they form suggestions for effective treat- 
ment which may be improved upon by the 
xight-minded wood-carver. The collection of 
oak chests which we have, with the kind per- 
mission of the author, reproduced in our illus- 
trations, affords some admirable examples of 
ornament of a simple yet effective kind, applied 
to a very commonplace and utilitarian class of 
objects. These boxes, varying from 2 ft. 6 in. 
to 3 ft. in length, were made for placing upon 
other pieces of furniture, and hence were not 
elevated on legs, like some of the larger speci- 
mens of chests figured in other plates in the 
book. These examples are all in the possession 
of the author. The one marked No. 3 on the 
plate is particularly bold and effective in the 
design of the ornament, and is hardly less in- 
teresting on account of the curious naiveté with 
which the workman (very likely a village joiner) 
has neglected any attempt to make the upper 
and lower ranges of semicircles central with 
each other. We do not say this is a beauty ir 
the design, but it is a valuable bit of character. 

The staircase interior, which we also repro- 
duce, is the author’s own design, and aims at 
reproducing the effect of some of the old oak 
staircases still to be found in a country house 
occasionally, and to show its suitability to 
modern interiors. We should have preferred 
the balusters a little heavier in proportion. The 
massive angle newels, formed of four thick 
balusters combined are, however, very effective, 
and quite in the spirit of the period intended to 
be imitated. We could understand, however, 
Mr. Ruskin not liking these. The two “ boxes,” 
with their rather feeble ornaments carved on 
each face, though quite in the spirit of the time 
to which reference is made, are not in the best 
school of design by any means. We should 
have thought the author might have produced 
something really better, and which would have 
pleased his distinguished and friendly critic 
more, if he had endeavoured to originate from 
his own consciousness something as effective and 
more distinctly logical in design. Still, the 
effect of the whole is very solid and pleasing. 

The book contains, among its twenty-five 
plates, some illustrations more elaborate than 
these, including a wonderful old carved bed- 
stead at Buxton, and various chairs and side- 
boards, combining richness with solidity of 
effect ina notable manner. The author’s text 
is interesting throughout, conveying informa- 
tion mingled withshrewd scraps of art-criticism ; 
and the whole book is beautifully got up, and 
forms in every way a most useful and orna- 
mental addition to an artistic library. 








“WAYSIDE MEMORIALS AND CROSSES.” 


Amoncst the various Medizval monuments 
left to us, the old roadside memorials and 
crosses which abound in the Roman Catholic 
countries of Europe, are not the least interesting. 
Although not generally high examples of art, 
they serve to show us how thoroughly a love and 
appreciation of art had penetrated even to the 
humblest classes of the community, and how 
long this artistic feeling lingered, even after it 
had almost ceased to exist in churches and 
buildings of a more exalted character. The 
little shrines erected against the walls of 
vineyards and along the high roads connecting 
Bavarian villages, even as late as the com- 
mencement of the nineteenth century, show 
an amount of picturesque feeling and treat- 
ment that delights the pedestrian, and makes 
many a dull and dusty highway interesting. 
Sometimes even amongst those of a later date 
a higher class of work is to be seen. Close 
to Durbach, a little village in the neighbour- 
hood of Wiirzburg, there is a crucifix erected at 
the junction of two roads. The figure is life- 
size, and of stone; the date, if we rightly 
recollect, 1782; but it is most beautifully 
modelled, and, although the name of the 
sculptor is unknown, it is evident that he was 


a master of his art and thoroughly correct in 
his anatomical knowledge. 

In earlier times, many of these roadside 
memorials were really works of a very high 
class, and partook rather of the nature of public 
monuments. ‘‘ The Station’? at Nuremberg, 
the “Spinnerinkreutz”’ at Vienna,* our own 
Eleanor crosses in England, and the beautiful 
high cross upon the roadside between Bonn and 
Goddesberg, of which we give an illustration, 
and which deserves something more than a 
mere passing notice at our hands, must be 
regarded as works of this class. Fortunately, 
the date of the Bonn monument is known, and 
there seems to be almost a certainty as to the 
architect to whom must be ascribed the merit 
of its design. The date is 1333, and it is said to 
have been erected by Archbishop Walfram, of 
Juliers (there is also a tradition that it was 
from the designs of Meister Johann, architect 
of the upper portions of the choir of Cologne 
Cathedral), in commemoration of the com- 
pletion of that part of the great church. The 
stone was brought from the Drachenfelz, and 
as the transaction is described in the “‘ Cologue 
Chronicle,’ and as the architecture exactly 
carries out and coincides with the events 
recorded, we see no reason to doubt the account 
given. There are other traditions, one of which 
regards the erection of the monument as an act 
of penance by a knight who had murdered his 
brother; but there appears to be no foundation 
for this and half a dozen other stories and 
legends which have become connected with this 
structure. 

2. The monument or “ memorial stone”? upon 
the bridge at Prague, though much injured, is a 
pretty example of sucha structure. It records 
the completion of the great bridge at Prague, 
com1aenced by the Emperor Karl IV., from the 
designs of the celebrated architect, Peter von 
Arler (presumed architect of Milan Cathedral, 
and of St. Vitus at Prague, and the great 
church at Gmund). This memorial stone pro- 
bably, however, dates from the year 1503, which 
is the date of the final completion of the bridge. 
The figure of St. George which crowns the 
compusition is unfortunately greatly mutilated. 

3. There is a very interesting roadside cross at 
Heidingsfeld, near Wirzburg, which was evi- 
dently the donation of a single individual. The 
upper portion is ornamented with a bas-relief 
of the Crucifixion, beneath which is St. Lawrence, 
and at the foot the donor is kneeling, with a 
legend, partly in Latin and partly in German, 
proceeding from his clasped hands. The mean- 
ing of the inscription is as follows :—“ In the 
year of Our Lord, MCCCCLXXIII. O Lord 
Jesus Christ, of thy mercy spare us. 0 > 
Jesu. IHS.» Blessed Lawrence, Pray for us 
in the hour of our death.” The date, 1473, 
would quite coincide with the character of the 
sculpture, which is remarkably good, and 
wonderfully well preserved. 

4. A cross of plainer design, but rather 
similar, is to be seen in a field near Randes- 
achre, a village on the opposite bank of the 
Main to Heidingsfeld. 

5. At Wertheim is a cross of singular design 
standing upon a tall circular base, and sur- 
mounted by a regular weather-cock. It pro- 
bably dates from about the year 1500. 

8 and 9. At Bamberg are two rather singular 
roadside crosses, which at first glance look like 
thirteenth-century works. They are, however, 
probably works of the commencement of the 
sixteenth century. 

Tablets representing scenes from the Passion 
of Our Lord are frequently to be met with, 
generally dating from the ciose of the fifteenth 
century. Good examples are to be seen at 
Kitzingen and Ratisbon (see figs. 8 and 9). 

A pretty form of memorial is to be seen 
upon the high road from Wiirzburg to Frank- 
fort, at about two miles from the former town. 
It is protected by a semicircular stone canopy, 
and consists of a column supporting a well- 
carved tablet with figures of saints, coats of 
arms, &c. (see fig. 10). 

At Gaerbrun, in the same neighbourhood, 
there is a small shrine and crucifix erected over 
a spring (fig. 11), and still nearer to Wiirzburg is 
a pilaster bearing a kind of niche, with a small 
calvary enclosed in it; upon the pilaster is the 
inscription “ Jesus Solus Salvator Meus,” A.D. 
1674 (fig. 12). Simple and ruder forms of 
shrines abound inthis part of Bavaria (see figs. 
14, 15, 16). 

Near Ratisbon is a graceful column bearing 


* Supposed to be a corruption of Crispinus and Cris- 








pinianus, whose statues adorn the monument, 
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a crucifix which dates from the close of the 
seventeenth century. This monument has 
gained an historical notoriety from the fact that 
it was at the foot of this column that Napoleon 
I. received the only wound which he gained in 
all his campaigns (see fig. 13). 

Many of the bridges in Germany are adorned 
with crosses, some of which are very artistically 
treated. A fairly good example is to be seen 
at Limburg-on-the-Lahn (see fig. 17). 

Sometimes roadside memorials assume the 
form and general arrangement of a stone altar 
and reredos. A very pretty example occurs 
just outside the little town of Dettelbach, in 
Bavaria (see fig. 18). Of course, this is not an 
altar, and has never been used as such; in fact, 
its diminutive proportion would prevent its 
ever being used for mass, the table portion 
being only about 2 ft. high. What would be 
the reredos (if it were an altar) is adorned by 
seven very well executed bas-reliefs of our 
Lord’s Passion, &c. Unfortunately,the date is 
illegible, but it is probably a work of the end 
of the sixteenth century. 








EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


On the 2nd inst. the opening meeting of this 
Association for the session was held in the Pro- 
fessional Hall, George-street, Mr. M’Gibbon, 
the president, in the chair. The Chairman 
intimated that classes for instruction in con- 
struction and design would be commenced this 
session on the same lines as those of the 
Architectural Association in London. Mr. 
Fairweather, C.E., of Edinburgh University, 
and Mr. R. R. Anderson, had kindly consented 
to open the classes, and he hoped that as they 
would be both interesting and instructive, a 
large number of students would take advantage 
of them. 

Professor Baldwin Brown then gave a lecture 
(the first of a series of four) entitled “ General 
Survey of Christian Ecclesiastical Architecture 
up to the thirteenth century.” Confining him- 
self to the historical aspect of the subject, the 
lecturer, in rejecting the antique temple as an 
impossible model, pointed out that the earliest 
meetings of the Christians were held in private 
houses, and suggested that the earliest eccle- 
siastical buildings erected by them were divided 
in style between the halls of such houses and 
the so-called basilicas or law courts of Roman 
cities. Later, however, the domed church, 
which afforded space for grand ceremonials, 
became the special form favoured at Byzantium, 
while the rectangular basilica was the prevailing 
type in the West. Adverting to the next stage 
in architecturai history, the lecturer endea- 
voured to show that Roman styles of building 
were adopted by the conquerors of the West, so 
that there was a continuity of architectural 
history to Medieval times. After briefly noticing 
the Carlovingian Age as the time of transition 
from early Christian architecture, the lecturer 
gave some account of the circumstances under 
which the great Medizval churches were 
erected. 








BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE annual conversazione in connexion with 
the Birmingham Architectural Association took 
place on Wednesday evening at the Queen’s 
College. Mr. J. J. Bateman (President) occu- 
pied the chair. 

The ninth annual report of the committee of 
the society, which was submitted by the secre- 
tary, stated that during the past year there had 
been a considerable increase in the ordinary and 
honorary members, and the session had been 
the most successful the association had enjoyed 
since its inauguration. Archeological and 
sketching excursions were made during the 
session to Knowle and Packwood, to Mr. J. C. 
Edwards’s Ruabon Terra-cotta Works, to 
Hagley, and to Clent. The attendance was 
good on each occasion, and the classes had been 
numereusly attended. The designs contributed 
were of a satisfactory character. The financial 
position of the association had improved since 
the last annual meeting. 

The report having been adopted, 

The President delivered’an address, in the 
course of which he pointed out to the young 
members of the profession the best means of 
advancing their professional aims. 


President for his address, which was seconded 
by Mr. F. E. F. Bailey. 

The resolution having been adopted, 

The President, in acknowledging it, said that 
he was prepared to open a guarantee fund for 
the inauguration of a representative architec- 
tural exhibition in Birmingham, which he was 
sure would prove of great benefit to the archi- 
tectural artists of the Midland metropolis. 








SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


THE second ordinary meeting of this Society 
for the present session was held on Monday 
evening, November 5th, at the Westminster 
Town Hall, where the Council of the Society 
have arranged for the holding of the ordinary 
meetings in future, the Society having out- 
grown the limits of its previous meeting-place 
in Victoria-street; the offices, library, and 
reading-room of the Society will, however, for 
the present, be at 6, Westminster-chambers. 
The President, Mr. Jabez Church, M.I.C.E., 
F.G.S., occupied the chair, and a paper on “ The 
Dundee Street Improvements, and Drainage of 
Lochee,” by Mr. Andrew Greig, was read. 
The following is a synopsis of the paper :— 

The population of Dundee in 1831 was 
45,355, and in 1870 it was 118,900. The 
assessed rental in those years was 78,8211. and 
370,728. respectively. The town having thus 
greatly increased in population, and also in 
mercantile importance, the Police Commis- 
sioners, who are also the Local Authority, 
obtained an Improvement Bill, in 1871, to 
enable them to take down various buildings, to 
construct several new thoroughfares, and to 
drain the suburb of Lochee, &c. The value of 
the property bought was 395,0001. 

The principal improvements were in the 
centre of the town, where several streets were 
widened, and a new street opened up from 
Seagate to Meadowside, where stands the 
Albert Institute, containing the Free Library, 
Picture Gallery, and Museum. This new street 
is named Commercial-street, and is the con- 
tinuation of the street of the same name leading 
from the docks. Buildings, four stories in 
height, and consisting of shops, offices, and 
dwelling-houses, have been erected on the 
greater part of both sides of the street. The 
style of architecture is Italian, the corner 
buildings partaking more of the nature of 
Italian Renaissance, and the general character 
of the whole being dignified and massive rather 
than ornate. These streets have been paved 
with granite and whin setts. 

Lochee is a suburb of Dundee, and has a 
population of about 12,000. The area to be 
drained contained over 500 acres. A large 
portion of the village lay too low to be drained 
into the sewers at the north end of Dundee. 
An outfall was, therefore, constructed from the 
west end of Lochee to the sewer in Perth-road, 
thus bringing the sewage to Dundee. Power 
was obtained in the Bill to purchase land for 
sewage utilisation and irrigation purposes, but 
nothing has yet been done in this matter. The 
outfall is egg-shaped and built of brickwork in 
cement. It is 2 miles 1,252 yards in length, 
and cost, exclusive of surface damage and way- 
leave, 6,615/. The pipe sewers in Lochee are 
5 miles 386 yards long, and cost 7,5061. 








The Poor and their Landlords. — We 
extract the following from the pamphlet en- 
titled, ‘‘The Bitter Cry of Outcast London,” 
which has been circulated recently :—‘‘ If by 
any chance a reluctant landlord can be induced 
to execute or pay for some long-needed repairs, 
they become the occasion for new exactions. 
Going through some rooms we come to one in 
which a hole as big as a man’s head, has been 
roughly covered, and how? A piece of board 
from an old soap-box has been fixed over the 
opening by one nail, and the tenant has been given 
a yard and a half of paper with which to cover 
it; and for this expenditure,—perhaps 4d. at 
the outside,—3d. a week has been put wpon the 
rent.” In the case of tenants in better circum- 
stances the principle caveat emptor will apply, 
but hardly in the case of these helpless ones. 
The law cannot define rents, but it might regu- 
late the condition of repair in which a dwelling- 
house is to be kept. At present the law only 


steps in where conditions, technically “insani- 
tary,” and consequently dangerous to the public 


ee 
THE POSITION OF THE SANITARY 
INSPECTOR. 


ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC SANITARY INSPECTORS 


THis was the subject of a paper by My 
Septimus P. Skipworth (Surveyor and Saniter, 
Inspector to the Caistor Rural Sanitary Autho. 
rity, Lincolnshire), read before a meeting of the 
Association of Public Sanitary Inspectors, helq 
in the Library of the Parkes Museum on Satp,. 
day evening last, Mr. G. B. Jerram, Chairmay 
of the Council, presiding. The following ig thp 
substance of Mr. Skipworth’s paper :— 
Now that the Association of Sanitary 
Inspectors is an accomplished fact, I woyiq 
strongly urge upon its members that its prim 
object should be to memorialise the Loca) 
Government Board upon several grievances 
under which we labour, and which very great] 
fetter the independence which we, of all public 
servants, ought to have in carrying out our 
work. I would suggest that particular gtregs 
be laid on the following points, as bearing more 
strictly on the question of the improvement of 
our position :— 
Firstly, as to the Mode of Appointment and 
Tenure of Office.—I think every member will 
agree with me that the duties of a sanitary 
inspector are not of that easy and superficial 
character which some might imagine, but that, 
on the contrary, they demand much technical 
knowledge, great common-sense and tact, and 
the strictest impartiality in dealing with 
those matters which come under his cogni- 
sance. I am not aware what may be the 
general rule (if there be one) in the metropolis, 
but it may, I think, be taken for granted that 
appointments are made for only short periods, 
generally from year to year, or for two years in 
some cases. In rural districts the occupiers of 
land, by the present system of rating, are not 
only pecuniarily interested in their own estab- 
lishments, but are saddled with almost the 
whole of the parochial charges, and it is from 
this body that the great majority of elected 
guardians are chosen. A large proportion of 
them are men who would go on as their fathers 
have done before them,—laudatores temporis 
acti,—and are inclined to be very sceptical 
about the advantage of what they call new- 
fangled sanitary ideas, the benefit of which, 
being negative and preventive, they are unable 
to see, especially if it costs anything, nowever 
small. This prejudice against all sanitary in- 
provements unfortunatety exists to a considerable 
extent among the smaller farmers and the more 
uneducated people of a raral district. It is there- 
fore almost impossible but that an inspector, in 
the conscientious discharge of his duties, should 
have incurred the displeasure of some of the 
Guardians, and when the time of his re-appoint: 
ment arrives it is too often made an opportunity 
for giving practical effect to such displeasure, 
by either reducing his already wretchedly small 
salary, or removing him from his office, and 
turning him out upon the world, overcrowded 
as it is with strugglers for a living. That 1m 
partiality whic ‘3s required,—nay more, de- 
manded,—by the public among whom he works, 
can hardly be maintained under such — 
stances, and nothing short of permanence 0 
appointment,—subject, of course, to g 
behaviour and proper discharge of duty,—W! 
secure that freedom of action which is due te 
sanitary inspector. It is a false position, an 
i i i hould be laced, 
one in which no public servant sho p eal 
when he has to consider whether the faith u 
performance of his work is likely to — 
with the daily bread of himself and his fam! r 
Permanence of appointment is enjoyed by ¥ 
Poor Law officials in Unions, and shoul 
fortiori, be enjoyed by us; our claims are ar 
stronger than theirs, inasmuch as one ms 
does not bring them into adverse contac we ' 
those who employ them,—they are not oo 
pelled, as it were, to tread upon the were 
those who at short intervals have to hes 
salaries, nor can they be turned adrift vole 
time owing to the caprice or ill-will o “9 
narrow-minded Guardians or members ° 
Local Board. ; 
Secondly, as to Salaries.—I have said a. 
much technical knowledge is required 0 ghly 
inspector. He has, in fact, to be cries 
acquainted with many of the most a 
branches of several occupations, notably nilder 
of the architect, the surveyor, the b a 
and the plumber. It may be ot ey de. 
that these acquirements are not act 








Mr. Clere moved a vote of thanks to the 
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will, I think, agree with me that the practical 
t of his work does not consist only in finding 
out nuisances, but that the public, if not his 
lovers, demand of him the ability to devise 
employers, 
for them a remedy. Mr. Kenneth McLeod, of 
Glasgow, in a very able paper on the qualifica- 
tions of a sanitary inspector, says, He must 
be able at a glance to detect a structural defect, 
and, in an intelligible form, point outa reined y; 
but he goes beyond this, and ‘says, 2 he must 
educate himself to detect the kind of infectious 
disease of any patient he may discover,’ and 
further “he must acquire a knowledge of the 
different kinds of disinfectants, and know those 
best fitted for safely and effectually disinfecting 
fever localities.” Here we have the inspector 
dipping into the domain of the medical profession. 
And Mr. McLeod is right. If we are to work 
effectually to prevent diseases as far as possible, 
and to check their spread when they do occur, 
we must be a happy combination of all the 
professions mentioned above. There is not, to 
my mind, any other body of public servants of 
whom such a varied knowledge is required. 
I cannot think that any reasonable man can 
look upon the salaries given as adequate remu- 
neration for such requirements. They vary 
from 201. upwards, and seldom exceed 1401. or 
1501. per annum, even in large rural areas, 
where the expenses of carrying out the work 
are very heavy. Many of these salaries must 
mean “‘ We (the Sanitary Authority) are forced 
to appoint some one, but we shall give as little 
as we possibly can, and the less work you do 
the better we shall like you.” Once appointed, 
however, it is impossible for us to work upon 
this principle, and I assert that even though 
our employers are so short-sighted and so blind 
to the interests of the district over which they 
preside, yet that the public demand and will 
have a fulfilment of the work for which it is 
known that we are appointed. In my opinion, 
some system of salary according to work should 
be insisted on by the Local Government Board. 
It is not for us to suggest the plan, but I put it 
before you as a matter for discussion whether 
it might not be according to population in 
metropolitan and pure urban areas, and accord- 
ing to area, with some consideration as to popu- 
lation, in rural districts, where the expense of 
a horse is an absolutely necessary item. I would, 
however, strongly urge upon the Local Govern- 
ment Board that they should, failing the adoption 
of some system of minimum salaries, resolutely 
refuse to sanction such miserable and starvation 
pittances as we frequently hear of. 

Thirdly, as to Superannuation Allowances.— 
An inspector once appointed has little or no 
hope of advancement or of promotion. His 
work is a dangerous one, as he is brought into 
very frequent and close contact with all forms 
of infectious disorders. It may be that, if not 
very strong and of an excellent constitution, his 
health may be ruined by the dangers which he 
must unflinchingly meet. These (and many 
other reasons which cannot be recapitulated in 
a short paper) are strong arguments for our 
right to pensions, and such allowances as are 
granted to officials of the Poor Law. 

A discussion was opened by the chairman, in 
which Messrs. Boulter (Bexley), Rees (Guild- 
ford), Poulson (Tottenham), Sherborne (Chel- 
sea), Bond (St. Giles’s), Middleweek (Kensing- 
ton), Stace (Limehouse), and Buckworth (St. 
Saviour’s, Southwark), took part. The difficul- 
— Which beset sanitary inspectors in the 
as Siachange of their duties, especially in 
ome Pcie: were pointed out, and it was 

wnat an inspector having given proof of 
capability and energy during the first year of 
iS appointment should have his office secured 
him for a further period of at least five 
years, subject, of course, to certain conditions. 

e fearless performance of his duties by a 
ae sanitary inspector should not place him at 

© mercy of interested persons who were 
nee of the board whom he served. Utter- 
boties “rar aise to the opinion that this sort of 

would continue until some great 

re et was brought about by the institution of 
Ftc boards, whose members would be the 
th “en representatives of much wider areas 
nan those of the present rural sanitary authori- 
ues. Under the members of such enl d 
ds, who would presumabl a pag f 
ater Status than the average oe Poceiow 
Sarin A Sica ny es no are oy to 

. oe : : or wou € able to 
go a is work without the fear of losing his 
éondition Pr ag Reference was made to the 

© dwellings of the poor in London. 





One inspector was inclined to think that some 
of the statements recently made were exagger- 
ated; and the question was raised whether, if 
those statements were true, the sanitary 
inspectors were to blame? The answer to this 
question was given in the negative, although it 
was stated tbat the glaring sanitary defects 
alleged to exist in many East End dwellings 
would not be possible if the sanitary inspectors 
made house-to-house visitations. One of the 
great difficulties in the way of the detection of 
over-crowding was to be found in the fact that 
a sanitary inspector had no power to enter 
premises between nine at night and six in the 
morning. 

It was stated Ly the hon. secretary that the 
Association now numbers fifty-four members 
and nineteen honorary members. 





At a Council meeting subsequently held, it 
was resolved,— 


** That George Godwin, esq., late editor of the 
Builder, be invited to become an Honorary Member 
of this Association ; and, at the same time, this 
Association desires to express its thanks for his 
labours in the past, and its heartiest wishes for his 
happiness and health in his retirement.” 


A resolution was also passed inviting Dr. T. 
Orme Dudfield, of Kensington (President of 
the Society of Medical Officers of Health) to 
become an Honorary Member. 








SMOKE ABATEMENT. 


THE winter course of lectures at the Parkes 
Museum of Hygiene, Margaret-street, Regent- 
street, was inaugurated on the Ist inst., when 
Mr. Ernest Hart delivered a lecture on ‘‘ Smoke 
Abatement.” 

Professor Chandler Roberts, F.R.S., occupied 
the chair, and in introducing the lecturer said 
that in the early days of the steam-engine it 
was recognised that the increased consumption 
of coal would bring about serious evils, but as 
regarded thestate of London from the same cause 
very little sustained effort had been made. Mr. 
Matthew Arnold had told an American inter- 
viewer that “ there was no place, after all, like 
dear old smoky London.” Mr. Arnold could 
hardly have meant to admit to a share of his 
affections the smoke of the metropolis, but he 
no doubt expressed a widely-felt opinion that 
the dear old smoke of London was inevitable. 
The war now being waged against smoke 
was due in no small measure to the efforts of 
Mr. Hart. 

Mr. Ernest Hart said the difficulty which the 
Smoke Abatement Institute had to contend 
against was that whilst everybody wished it 
well very few were inclined to help it much. 
The only persons who were against the Institute 
on principle were the chimneysweeps, and the 
only class against it on the ground of interest 
were market gardeners, who feared a stoppage 
in the cheap supply of soot. But it had been 
proved that an improvement in the cousump- 
tion of coal and a more extensive use of gas 
would enable sulphate of ammonia to be more 
largely used in the cultivation of the land. 
This lecture was intended as a serious prelude 
to a considerable and continuous effort which 
must be made, and for which the help would 
be needed of the Parkes Museum and other 
sanitary institutions if any real progress was to 
be attained in the abatement of smoke. After 
briefly giving a history of the attempts made in 
this direction from the time of Elizabeth, when 
Parliament passed an act prohibiting the use of 
coal in the houses of the metropolis, Mr. Hart 
said it would be perceived that the present race 
of reformers had a respectable history and 
an honoured line of predecessors. The basis 
on which they claimed the help of all classes of 
the people was the unpleasantness of smoke, 
and its proved prejudicial effect in the air on 
the health, the respiratory organs being those 
on which the incidence of the prevalence of 
that smoke chiefly fell. Mr. Hart, on this point, 
quoted a mass of statistics to show the enor- 
mous increase in the death-rate of London and 
other large and smoky towns during certain 
periods of the year. Another evil was that 
every year the area on which it was possible to 
grow flowers in London was being gradually 
being driven beyond our urban circle. Then as 
to the cost_of this smoke, Mr. Chadwick had 
stated that it added 1,000,000/. a year to the 
washing bill, and every householder would bear 
witness to the showers of blacks which came 
through open windows, destroying the decora- 





tion and furniture of our houses. The coal 
nuisance had even debased and degraded our 
ideas of ornamentation in London, and destroyed 
a large part of the beauty and appearance of 
our houses,—and it had led us to assume that 
to evade, not to escape from, the consequences 
of this dirt we must necessarily use dark 
papers, oak-grained doors, and generally to live 
in dark and dirty coloured apartments, because 
they were least likely to show the dirt which 
fell upon them. The injury done by smoke 
particles to the surface of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment was estimated by Mr. Shaw Lefevre at 
2,5001. a year; whilst from the same cause 
the surface of Westminster Abbey was in a 
state of so much decay that a great national 
effort would shortly have to be put forward in 
order to in some measure repair the damage. 
Beyond this the waste of coal, the waste of 
labour, and the cost of hauling the waste, the 
expenditure on street cleansing, and the addi- 
tional labour involved in private houses, were 
almost incalculable. If people would read the 
reports of the Smoke Abatement Institute they 
would see which grates were the least efficient 
and the most smoky, which were the coals which 
had the least evaporative value and which had 
the most evaporative value. The manufac- 
turers whose chimneys produced the most evil 
were bakers, brewers, builders, chemical works, 
confectioners, iron and brass founders, laundries, 
leather dressers, oil workers, potters, printers, 
saw-mills, smiths, steamboats, and tanners. 
Every one of these trades could be carried on 
without the production of any smoke whatever 
and without interference with the economical 
carrying out of their businesses. For the 
remedy of this state of things the Institute 
looked, in private houses, to the use of improved 
grates, but the ultimate line of progress would 
be the abolition of the use of crude coal in open 
grates and stoves, and the introduction of the 
use of the gaseous fuel derivable from coal. 
As to manufactories, both in Lambeth, the East 
End, and the provinces, some owners had adopted 
smoke-consuming apparatus with great financial 
benefit to themselves. These facts would 
greatly help the Institute in proceeding against 
offenders, but what they wanted, above all 
things, was to carry the industrial classes with 
them and show the advantages of taking the 
course which the Institute recommended. Mr. 
Hart urged householders to adopt a system 
of under-feeding for kitcheners, and to burn in 
the other grates a mixture of coal and gas coke 
broken into small pieces, having the sides and 
backs of the open grates made of fireclay and 
not iron. In conclusion, he stated that what 
the Institute aimed at was the appointment of 
a Royal Commission, so as to collect all the 
available knowledge on the question and apply 
that knowledge in abolishing smoke, not only in 
London but in provincial towns. The Parkes 
Museum were considering a proposal to allow 
the Smoke Abatement Institute to exhibit a 
typical series of smoke-abating grates and 
appliances, and in the exhibition which will be 
held next year at South Kensington the ventila- 
tion of houses and the abatement of smoke 
would be an important section. They also 
wanted to give the local authorities in London 
increased and more extensive powers to deal 
with the difficulty ; but, above all, they wished 
to educate public opinion, for that was the only 
true means of bringing about a better state of 
things. 

After a short discussion, a resolution was 
passed, on the motion of the Chairman, seconded 
by Mr. W. White, F.8.A., cordially thanking 
Mr. Hart for his paper. 


ee ee 





The Council of the National Smoke Abate- 
ment Institution met at 44, Berners-street, 
on Monday, to consider the resolution pro- 
posed at the Mansion House by the Duke 
of Northumberland, and seconded by Sir 
William Siemens :—‘ That the period has now 
arrived at which systematic inquiry is desir- 
able into the application of the resources of 
technical science for the abatement of smoke 
now largely produced in industrial processes 
and in the heating of houses, as well as into tlie 
operation of the existing laws for smoke abate- 
ment and that the Council. of the National 
Smoke Abatement institution be requested to 
urge upon the Government the desirability of 
appointing a Royal Commission for the pur- 
pose.’ It was decided to comply with the 
request contained in the resolution, and a com- 
mittee of the Council was appointed to take 
the necessary steps. A proposition to arrange 
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with the Council of the Parkes Museum for 
space to exhibit smoke-abating appliances at 
that institution was considered and adopted, 
subject to conditions being agreed. The general 
report on the tests made by the Institution 
since the last meeting was presented, together 
with detailed statements and tables, prepared 
by the engineer, for future publication. 








THE PICTURESQUE OF TO-DAY. 

In an article headed ‘‘ Venice at the East 
End” in last Monday’s Pall Mall Gazette, that 
brilliant and picturesque writer, Mr. Richard 
Jefferies, after describing vividly the scene of 
the floating out of outward-bound shipping from 
the London docks at each tide, adds the follow- 
ing comment, equally eloquent and pertinent, 
to which we have pleasure in giving further 
currency :— 

‘‘This happens, not on one day only, not one 
tide, but at every tide and every day the year 
through, year after year. The bright summer sun 
glows upon it; the red sun of the frosty hours of 
winter looks at it from under the ee canopy 
of vapour ; the blasts of the autumnal equinox howl 
over the vast city, and whistle shrilly in the rigging ; 
still at every tide the world of ships moves out into 
the river. Why does not a painter come here and 
place the real romance of these things upon canvas, 
as Venice has been placed? Never twice alike, the 
changing atmosphere is reflected in the hue of the 
varnished masts, now gleaming, now dull, now dark. 
Till it has been painted, and sung by poets, and 
described by writers, nothing is human. Venice 
has been made human by poet, painter, and 
dramatist, yet what was Venice to this,—this the 
Fact of our own day. Two of the caravels of the 
Doge’s fleet, two of Othello’s strongest war-ships, 
could scarcely carry the mast of an Australian 
clipper. Ata guess it is 6 ft. through ; it is of iron, 
tubular: there is room for a winding spiral stair- 
case within it; as for its height, I will not risk a 
guess at it. Could Othello’s war-ships carry it, they 
would consider it a feat, as the bringing of the 
Egyptian obelisk to London was thought a feat. 
The petty ripples of the Adriatic, what were they ? 
This red bowsprit at its roots is high enough to sus- 
pend a trapeze ; at its head a ladder would be required 
to mount it from the quay; yet by and by, when 
the tide at last comes, and its time arrives to move 
outwards in the dance ofa million tons, this mighty 
bowsprit, meeting the Atlantic rollers in the Bay of 
Biscay, will dip and bury itself in foam under the 
stress of the vast sails aloft. The 40-ft. billows of 
the Pacific will swing these three or four thousand or 
more tons, this giant hull which must be moored even 
stem to shore, up and down and side to side as a 
handful in the grasp of thesea. Now, each night as 
the clouds part, the North Star looks down upon 
the deck; then, the Southern Cross will be visible 
in the sky; words quickly written, but half a globe 
apart. What was there in Venice to arouse thoughts 
such as spring from the sight of this red bowsprit ? 
In two voyages my Australian clipper shall carry 
as mucin merchandise as shall equal the entire 
commerce of Venice for a year. Yet it is not the 
velume, nor the bulk only: cannot you see the 
white sails swelling, and the proud vessel rising to 
the Pacific billows, the North Star sinking, and 
the advent of the Southern Cross; the thousand 
miles of ocean without land around, the voyage 
through space made visible as sea, the far, far 
south, the transit around a world? If Italian painters 
had had such things as these to paint, if poets of 
o'd had had such things as these to sing, do 
you imagine they would have been contented with 
crank caravels and tales thrice told already? They 
had eyes to see that which was around them. Open 
your eyes and see those which are around us at 
this hour. In five centuries people will just begin 
to realise what London is,” 


How far more true, healthful, and really 
“poetic,” is the turn of thought and feeling 
here shown, in comparison with that sentimental 
maundering over the remains of the past, that 
refusal to see or recognise anything great, noble, 
or inspiring in the life, and deeds, and associa- 
tions of to-day, which we are accustomed 
to from another distinguished xsthetic writer 
and his satellites. Believing as we do, that 
the present age, instead of being (as Mr. Ruskin 
would have us think) ignoble and mean in its 
motives and associations, is one of the most 
interesting and stirring periods of human life 
that have been, we welcome criticism on its 
surroundings so appreciative as that we have 
quoted. The moral of Mr. Jefferies’s remarks 
is, do not mope about the poetry of an age 
that is gone for ever, but keep your mind oven 
to the poetry of the actual life around you, and 
remember the story of “‘ Eyes and No Eyes.” 








Examinations in Sanitary Engineering. 
“M. H. B.” writes :—Could any reader inform 
me whether there is a diploma to be had for 
passing examinations in sanitary engineering ? 


AN EXHIBITION OF WORKS IN WOOD, 
1884.* 


Sir,—It is proposed by the Carpenters’ Com- 
pany and the Joiners’ Company of the City of 
London to hold an exhibition of models,—speci- 
mens and illustrations of all matters relating 
to their several crafts, next summer,—as is, I 
believe, announced in your advertising columns ; 
and we hope that many of your readers may 
find the proposal of sufficient interest to induce 
them to assist us by becoming exhibitors. 

The Companies offer a number of prizes for 
modeis and specimens of work, and designs, and 
these, it is hoped, will induce clever carpenters 
and joiners to devote some of their spare time 
this winter to the preparation of such objects. 
It is also proposed to form a museum, consist- 
ing of every sort of illustration of the art of 
the carpenter and that of the joiner, from the 
earliest times to the present day. Many archi- 
tects who have measured drawings, prints, 
photographs, and models of famous roofs, or 
timber bridges, half-timbered houses, &c., or of 
old and new joinery of interest, could aid very 
materially in this effort to advance the know- 
ledge and practice of an art interesting to us 
all by lending them for exhibition. There must 
be alzo many specimens, drawings, and photo- 
graphs of old joiners’ work in architects’ hands, 
especially stalls, bench-ends, and tabernacle 
work from churches and cathedrals, which would 
be of the greatest interest, as would also be 
good specimens or drawings of modern work of 
the same sort. 

Students of architecture will find that prizes 
for models and drawings of works in wood from 
actual measurement, and also from engravings, 
have not been forgotten, and it is to be hoped 
that a keen competition for these will ensue. 

Both the Companies have on their Courts 
men practically familiar with their respective 
trades. The Master of the Carpenters’ Com- 
pany is an architect of long standing and posi- 
tion, Mr. W. W. Pocock. We have in our hall 
plenty of space for the exhibition, and intend 
to spare no pains to make it successful. Will 
your readers, as many of them as can do so, 
co-operate with us ? T. RoGcer SMITH. 


P.S.—Full particulars will be forwarded by 
post to any person making application to the 
Clerk to the Carpenters’ Company, Carpenters’ 
Hall, London-wall, E.C. 





We append the following particulars as to the 
classes of work to be illustrated in the Exhibi- 
tion :— 

[st Division. Constructive Carpentry, in which 
skill in obtaining the greatest amount of strength 
at the smallest expense of material and labour 
shall be the object. 


Class 1. mg iron being allowed only in straps, 
bolts, spikes, &c., for uniting the parts ; any excess 
of iron being considered a defect.—1st prize, 5. and 
a medal ; 2nd prize, 3/. 

Class 2. Bridges, Floors, Beams, &c., with the 
same allowance and limitation.—Ilst prize, 5/. anda 
medal ; 2nd prize, 3/. 

Class 3. Any of the above where the timber is the 
principal material; yet iron may be used as an 
auxiliary, as in tie-rods, king or queen heads, and 
bolts, &c.—I1st prize, 5/. and a medal; 2nd prize, 31. 

Class 4. Centreing, framed or other scaffolding, 
piling, shoring, needling, and all temporary works, 
including temporary buildings, with the same allow- 
ance and limitation as in Class 1.—I1st prize, 5/. and 
a medal ; 2nd prize, 3/ 

Class 5. Any other framing of timber, with the 
same allowance and limitation asin Class 1. Under 
this head, scarfing, mortising, &c., may be shown. — 
3l. and a medal. 


2nd Division. Constructive and Ornamental 
Carpentry, in which skill in obtaining architec- 
tural or picturesque effect combined with 
strength and economy in material and labour 
shall be the object aimed at. 


Class 1. Timber only, iron, however, being allowed, 
as in Class 1, Division 1, such as open roofs, girders, 
gates, palisades, screens, porches, verandahs, &c.— 
lst prize, 5/. and a medal; 2nd prize, 3/ 

Class 2. Timber as the covered foundation of other 
material producing architectural effect, such as domes, 
steeples, vaulting, bracketing, &c.—Ilst prize, 5/. 
and a medal ; 2nd prize, 3/. 

Class 3. Timber, combined with brick, cement, tiles, 
&c., as in half-timbered houses. —Ist prize, 4/. and 
a medal ; 2nd prize, 2/. 

Class 4. Any other carpentry combining skill in 
oe and architectural effect.—3l. and a 
medal. 


In this 2nd Division the judges will take into 





* Want of space last week obliged us to defer the publi- 





cation of this till the present issue. 








—— 
consideration and balance against e 
the two essential elements “Of omg 
architectural effect, to be obtained at a give 
cost of material and labour. , 
3rd Division. Joinery in the undermentioned 
divisions and classes, all to be hand-work and 
not machine-work, and in wood :— 


Class 1. Staircases and handrails,—lst prion + 
and a medal ; 2nd prize, 31. * prize, fi 
Class 2. Window frames and Sashes, casements 
and shop-fronts.—Ist prize, 41. and a medal: %n4 
prize, 2. 
Class 3.—Doors, shutters, dados, and fray 
ae prize, 4/. and a medal; 2nd p 





ing 
rize, 
Class 4. Chimneypieces, pvlpits, stalls, &e — 
prize, 5/. anda ed inl sen St > oe 
Class 5. Cornices, brackets, barge-boards, {o — 
1st prize, 3/. and a medal; 2nd prize, 1, | 
Class 6. Any other joinery not coming under the 
avove classes,—3/. and a medal. 


4th Division. Carving in Wood, all to jp 
hand-work :— 


Class 1. Carvings of mouldings and cornices.- 
Ist prize, 51. and a medal ; 2nd prize, 3/, 

Class 2. Other ornamental carving.—Ist prize, 5), 
and a medal; 2nd prize, 3/ ' 


5th Division. Models or Drawings of existing 
examples, ancient or modern, coming under any 
of the foregoing classes :— 


Class 1. Drawings from actual measurements,— 
Ist prize, 5/. and a medal; 2nd prize, 3/, and a 
medal. 

Class 2. Models from actual measurements, —Ist 
prize, 7/. and a medal ; 2nd prize, 4/. and a medal, 

Class 3. Models from drawings or engravings,— 
Ist prize, 5/. and a medal; 2nd prize, 3/. anda 
medal. 

The accuracy and skill shown in the workman- 
ship of the drawings or models will be chiefly 
taken into account in awarding the prizes in 
this division, but the importance or interest of 
the object illustrated, as an example of the car- 
penter’s or joiner’s art, will also be taken into 
account. 

The original sketches and dimensions must be 
sent with all work done from actual measure: 
ment, not for exhibition, but to be submitted to 
the judges. 

Application for further particulars to be 
made to Mr. 8. W. Preston, Carpenters’ Hall, 
London-wall, E.C. 








THE NEW ALHAMBRA THEATRE. 


THE new Alhambra Theatre, Leicester-square, 
is to be opened in two or three weeks’ time, and 
upholsterers, decorators, scene-painters, and 
stage carpenters are now busily engaged in 
completing the fitting-up of the house. On 
Sunday afternoon last a party of about 300 
ladies and gentlemen accepted the invitation of 
Messrs. Perry & Reed, the architects, to view 
the theatre, when its acoustic properties were 
tested, and, as far as these could be judged of 
in a half-upholstered and nearly empty house, 
they were deemed to be satisfactory. We gave 
two interior views of the theatre, together with 
a general description of the building, im out 
last volume (pp. 810, 814, 816), and there- 
fore it is not necessary for us to enter fully 
into detail on the present occasion. It 18 
claimed for the building that it is absolutely 
fire-proof. ‘I'he columns and girders supporting 
the different tiers are entirely of ironwork, com- 
pletely encased in and protected from the action 
of fire by concrete, this protective coating 
having a minimum thickness of 2 in. The 
floors are of iron and concrete construction, the 
iron being entirely embedded in the concrete. 
The partitions between and behind the private 
boxes are also of concrete, fitted with iron 
doors, and all the doors in the building are 
of iron. There are three tiers, viz., the dress- 
circle, the upper boxes, and the amphitheatre: 
behind the latter rises the gallery. The exits 
from all these parts of the house, as well 7 
those from the pit and pit-stalls, appear he 
adequate for all demands that may be m F 
upon them ; they have, of course, been ry 
in accordance with the requirements of te 
Metropolitan Board of Works. There wil a 
little or no wood in the auditorium, except “a 
hand-rails, balustrade tops, and for the bac 
of seats, the framework of the latter being of 
The stage has been considerably enlarged, sai 
will be completely provided with the la Qe 
appliances for facilitating the rapid change ‘. 
scenic effects. The height from the ee . 
the gridiron is 64 ft. Beneath the stage 





chamber 60 ft. deep, so that scenery m8y 
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ed into it. The whole of these 
eS ee are being carried out under the 
ae af Mr. Fox, the stage machinist. All 
the woodwork is painted with asbestos paint on 
posed portion of its surface. The 

f the interior will be entirely by means 
In the centre of the domed roof of 
itorium is a sun-burner, containing 
upwards of 800 lights, and said to be the largest 
sun-burner inthe world. This has been made and 
gxed by Messrs. Strode & Co., and is fed by a 
4-in. pipe. The whole of the other portions of 
the gasfitting work has been done by Messrs. 
Vaughan & Brown, of Kirby-street, Hatton- 
len. The chandeliers and brackets are of 
iron, brass, and glass, from special designs by 
the architects. The stage is fitted with Messrs. 
Vaughan & Brown’s patent flash-light system, 
hy means of which the gasman at the index- 
plate is enabled to light or extinguish the whole 
of the gas on the stage instantaneously. 
Hydrants for the extinction .of fire have been 
fitted up throughout the building by Messrs. 
Shand, Mason, & Co. The whole of the struc- 
tural ironwork in the building has been made 
from drawings prepared by Professor Kennedy, 
of University College. Mr. Gathercole is the 
clerk of works, Mr. W. Brass is the contractor. 


every ©x 
lighting © 
of 
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GERRARD HOUSE, SOHO. 


ANTIQUARIES may be interested to know that 
the freehold of Gerrard House will shortly be 
submitted for sale. It was originally built in 
about 1680, and was first occupied by the gallant 
Charles Gerrard, Earl of Macclesfield, a brave 
partisan of Charles I.; and subsequently Lord 
Mohun, the duellist, and Lord Lyttleton, became 
tenants of the once famous mansion. Extern- 
ally the house does not present much attraction, 
but much of its former magnificence is still to 
be seen in the fine ceilings with carved cornices 
and mantel-pieces, and notably in the noble 
staircase, down which, we are told, gay ladies 
swept with their long trains in the days of my 
Lords Macclesfield and of the gay and profligate 
Lord Mohun. 








APPARATUS FOR TESTING AIR. 


An ingenious apparatus, which has been 
devised by Dr. Wolpert for the purpose of 
ascertaining in a simple manner the quantity of 
carbonic acid in the air of a room, is referred to 
inthe German press. The principle on which the 
appliance is constructed is the disturbing effect 
produced on lime-water by carbonic acid. An 
indiarubber vessel, in the shape of a pear, is 
extended with the air of the room, and accord- 
ing to the number of times it can be discharged 
into a glass cylinder filled with lime-water 
before a given degree of disturbance is reached, 


the comparative purity of the atmosphere is 
denoted. 








THE PLANTING OF TREES IN CITIES. 


Iv the course of an interesting paper lately 
read at the Vienna Assembly of the Building 
Engineers’ Association, Herr Riedel dwelt upon 
a hygienic advantages resulting from trees 
ae planted in the thoroughfares of cities. 
- alluded to the fact that there is less exact 

nowledge on the subject than there exists as to 
aggre and the culture of trees in forests; 

's circumstance probably arising from the 
exceptional influences to which trees in thorough- 
ares are subjected, and the special care 
required in their treatment. The points involved 
“ the discussion of the subject are :—The sub- 
cae conditions of the spot where the 
’ ~ are situated ; the choice of the description 
7 i the climatic conditions of the locality 
ssa as of the respective thoroughfares ; the 
pg — used in watering them ; 

culties of produci . 
wuaneen circulation of air. Nhe tremens 
. ,/8 usually necessary to dig a hole and fill 
it ~ suitable earth before Seeulien trees. 
te pain was commented upon as being in 
aes prapenta unsuitable. It was also 
: on that the trees most suitable for 

: a are those which grow in the district. 
a some | of artificial watering is evident 
a ssn of the Speedy removal or evapora- 
at rey orrain. The system of watering 
ie aii times except winter (without regard 
cai eeaenlon Stage of growth they are 

8 through) was spoken of as being op- 


Posed to th ; ; 
8 with moisture, rin which nature provides 





Ventilation is in some cities effected by pipes 
being laid between the roots of the separate 
trees, and as they also communicate with the 
outer air, efficient ventilation is thereby secured. 
In many cases, however, it would seem that the 
holes in which the trees are planted, are too 
small; the roots being thus allowed to come 
into contact with broken stones, &c. 

To prevent the hurtful consequences of such 
a method of |planting, Herr Riedel has sug- 
gested that large and deep holes should always 
be dug, and that between the mould which is 
placed in them and the surrounding earth, there 
should be in all cases a layer of some porous 
substance. The proposal includes effective 
communication between the various cavities in 
which the trees have been planted. 

An approximate estimate was given as to the 
cost of the method described. For each tree 
the excavation of 428 cubic feet of earth was 
suggested. There would then be brought to be 
placed in the cavity 250 cubic feet of mould, 
107 cubic feet of broken stone, slag, and sherds. 
About 215 square feet of sod would then be 
laid. The cost of thus planting a tree was 
stated to be about 50s. to 60s. 








LOOK TO YOUR DRAINS. 


THERE was tried before Mr. A. Lushington 
at Kingston last week the case of Holberton v. 
Levy, which shows in a high degree what 
increasing care is necessary in attention to 
drains, cesspools, and closets, especially from 
those who seek to make money by letting their 
houses furnished for the summer months,—in 
some cases that they may themselves take 
holiday. It also serves as a straw to show 
which way the wind blows in public, and 
indeed, judicial opinion, as to the first impor- 
tance of sweetness in houses,—for hire, at any 
rate. 

Here a widow lady took a furnished house 
for two months, bat, from the first, asserts that 
she became aware of unpleasant odours, and 
she calls various witnesses to corroborate this ; 
amongst others the Medical Officer for the dis- 
trict, who, although he declines to pledge him- 
self to sewage gas, still tells his client that if 
she “smells anything”’ she had better get out, 
—which she at once proceeded to do after 
occupying the house for a fortnight, for which 
period she paid the rent. 

The plaintiff, however, sued for the remainder 
of the money; and professional and other wit- 
nesses being called with some variance of testi- 
mony,—some saying it was a sewage smell 
which had proceeded from a small crack dis- 
covered in a drain pipe, and others roundly 
asserting that it was an escape of illuminating 
gas provoked by the use of a temporary stove 
with flexible tube. 

The Judge summed up, and gave a verdict 
for the defendant, stating that it appeared there 
was reasonable ground for declaring the house 
uninhabitable. Although the plaintiff with his 
wife and seven children had occupied the house 
for four years previously, and continued to do 
so, enjoying good health the whole time, yet 
the merest indication of drainage mischief, 
slenderly supported by the evidence, was suffi- 
cient to cause a serious money loss, and is, 
therefore, of very grave importance to those 
desirous of changing residence for a short 
period, who should thus be doubly careful to 
have all matters of drainage, bath wastes, 
ventilating-pipes, and also gas-pipes thoroughly 
examined by competent persons, and corrected, 
if necessary, before giving up the house to 
strangers for ever so brief a period, so that 
reliable evidence should be forthcoming that 
this had been done, and a fresh set of noses not 
be offended by anything that may even possess 
a suspicion of foulness: otherwise it will be 
seen how serious may be the consequences, and 
that, instead of having enough to pay his 
expenses when away, he may, on the contrary, 
find himself the unhappy possessor of a full- 
blown bill of costs. 








THE LATE FIRE AT HAGGERSTON. 


Sir,—In consequence of the disastrous fire at 
Haggerston, over forty poor families have been 
rendered entirely homeless and destitute, and a fund 
has been commenced locally for their relief. 

Will you kirdly insert this in ro next issue, so 
that the matter may be brought before the public ? 

CHARLES Wm. MORLEY, Hon. Sec. 

No. 96, Great Cambridge-street, 

Hackney-road, E., Nov. 6, 1883. 


WIDFORD CHURCH. 


Tue village of Widford (Herts) was on the 
lst inst. a scene of an interesting ceremony. 
The day had been set apart for the dedication 
of the lately-completed paintings by Miss 
Hadsley Gosselin, who for two years has been 
employed in beautifying the roof of the chancel. 
The decorations must have taxed considerably 
the ingenuity of the artist, who has found 
upwards of one hundred designs with which to 
enrich the building, chiefly consisting of emble- 
matic and symbolical subjects, no design being 
repeated throughout the whole work. The 
roof, a seven-canted one, is divided into ninety- 
six panels, by wooden ribbings. Those over the 
choir seats are about 3 ft. 6 in. square, and 
contain, inter alia, the emblems of the twelve 
Apostles encircled in wreaths of oak-leaves. 
The panels over the Communion-table are much 
smaller and more numerous, and are emblazoned 
with various emblematical designs. On the flat 
part of the roof are paintings on wooden panels. 
Commencing from the west end we have :— 

1. St. Francis of Assisi, after a picture by 
Perugino in the National Galiery. 

2. St. Martin of Tours, the idea of which is 
taken from a French miniature of the early part 
of the sixteenth century. 

3. St. John the Baptist, after Giulio Grandi. 

4. The Dove, symbolical of the Holy Ghost. 

5. The Crucifixion, after a painting by A. 
Trinita. ; 

6. The Lamb of God. 

Other art decorations were included in the 
dedication, including an altar-cloth worked by 
the Misses Lewin, of Widford. 








*“ LUNCHES.” 


Sir,—In the description of Wapenbury Camp, 
at p. 578, ante, I read that it adjoins “ a ridge 
of natural formation called ‘the lunches’ ” ; 
query “natural.” Great attention is now given 
to the local indications of open field cultivation 
of land in England, there being no certainty 
how or when it was introduced; was it Celtic, 
Roman, or Saxon ? 

This word “lunch” is only a variant of 
lynch, lynchet, a ridge formed by innumerable 
ploughings, where the instrument turns abruptly 
at the line of demarcation. Your contributor 
gives it in the plural form as “lunches”: were 
other banks obliterated in constructing the 
camp? As to the word, Bailey has “ Lynchet, 
a line of green sward which separates ploughed 
lands in common lands.”’ Hallewell has “* Linch, 
a balk of land; any bank or boundary for the 
division of land, also called lincher and linchet ; 
a narrow steep bank or footpath.” 

In Anglo-Saxon we have hlinc, a ridge of 
land; the particular form “lunch” approxi- 
mates to ‘lump,’ of which, in another sense, 
it is a mutation. 

These indications of open field culture are 
found about all the Roman sites in England, 
and it is a moot point whether the Saxons 
brought the system with them or found it 
already in use. 


Nov. 3, 1883. A. H. 








OFFICIAL INTEREST IN CONTRACTS. 


Srr,—In your issue of last week (p. 581), you have 
a very interesting article on ‘‘The Liability of 
Members of Vestries and Local Boards interested in 
Contracts with those Bodies,” and I am glad to see 
that the Court of Appeal have upheld the ruling of 
a lower court on the subject. At the same time, I 
should feel much obliged if you or any of your 
readers can inform meif the same liability attaches 
to a member of the Board of Guardians of the Poor, 
—as, in the district from which I write, it is the 
custom of a certain member of the latter Board to 
find money for the various alterations and additions 
to the union-house, in fact, in a local paper published 
this day (which I post you with this), you will find 
that the security for a loan obtained from a member 
was signed and sealed. I must, in justice, say that 
the guardians advertised for the money, and two 
persons tendered, the interest and terms of repay- 
ment in both cases being the same, but one of them, 
whom I understood to be a financial agent, wanted 
3/. 3s. for the negotiation of the said loan, and it was 
resolved that the money should be borrowed from 
the member. A resolution has now been passed by 
the Board ‘‘ that cottages be built on the union 

ounds,’”’ and another loan will be required to pay 
or them. Doubtless the same member will be 
willing to find the required amount. | 

In my opinion this is a case to which the law is 
most certainly intended to apply, equally with the 
cases you report, viz., Hemming v. Williamson and 
Fletcher v. Hudson. 
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I do not ask this question with any view of 
enforcing the penalties, if any, incurred, Sut that it 
may be fully established that such proceedings are 
against the law as well as common sense. 

A CONSTANT READER. 








DRAINAGE OF PROPERTY SITUATE 
WITHOUT THE DISTRICT OF A 
LOCAL BOARD. 


Str,—A client of mine is the owner of a large 
roperty situate without the district of a certain 
cal Board. 

Under section 22 of the Public Health Act, 1875, 
he has power to cause the drain from his property 
to communicate with the sewer of the Local Board 
on terms to be agreed upon. In other words, he 
has power to compel the Local Board to take the 
sewage from his property on payment of compen- 
sation. 

Can any of your readers give me particulars of 
any instances where this power has been acted 
upon, and the names of any gentlemen engaged in 
the cases ? 

The difficulty is to know upon what basis the 
amount of compensation should be assessed. 

I forward my name, but, for obvious reasons, not 
for publication, and subscribe myself, 

SURVEYOR. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Bulwell.—The Wesleyan Chapel at Bulwell is 
now opened for divine worship. Messrs. Joseph 
Munks, of Huckanll, and Thomas McCulloch, of 
Bulwell, were the builders. The total cost is 
3,4351. The architect is Mr. Wills, of Derby. 

Farnworth.—The memorial stones of the Con- 
gregational Church, Francis-street, were laid 
recently; the works are progressing rapidly. 
The design is a twelfth-century Gothic. The 
chapel has chancel and transepts. There will 
be accommodation, including end gallery, for 
about 400 adults. The cost will be 2,4701. The 
architect is Mr. Wills, of Derby. 








COMPENSATION CASE. 
ISAACS V. THE COMMISSIONERS OF SEWERS. 


THIS was an action “ in the Lord Mayor's 
Court by Mr. Alfred John Isaacs, wholesale 
stationer, at 56, Bishopsgate-street Without, who 
claimed 7,000/, as compensation from the Commis- 
sioners of Sewers for taking premises formerly 
belonging to him at 3, Bevis-marks, Camomile-street, 
under powers given to them by Act of Parliament, 
for the improvement of streets. 

Mr. Isaacs, the claimant, was called, and stated 
that the premises in question contained an area of 
750 super. feet, the carpet area being 2,500 ft. There 
were five floors ; the rental value was 240/. to 2501. 
He purchased the premises in 1875, when he paid 
2,200. for the independent expenses. Cross- 
examined : He had rented the premises for four or 
five years before he purchased them, at arent of 
1002. In consequence of hearing the intention of 
raising the rent to 160/. he purchased them. 

Mr. H. H. Collins, architect and surveyor, was 
next called, and said he put his figures as follows :— 
that 750 ft. super. and 2,500 carpet area per foot as 
land value, 4s. per foot ; rent, 150/.; cost of build- 
ing, 1,500/., equals 9d. per foot at 7 per cent., which 
equals 105/. The total rental value was 255/., which, 
taken at the 4} percent. table, equalled 22} years’ 
purchase, which equals 5,625/. Deducting for re- 
pairs 100/., it was reduced to 5,525/., and adding 
10 per cent. for compulsory sale, 552/. 10s., it 
brought the sum total to 6,077/. 10s. 

Mr. Edward Eason (of Messrs. Reynolds & Eason), 
of Bishopsgate-street, was the next witness. The 
total of his valuation was 6,014. 

Mr. Edwin Fox (of Messrs, Fox & Bousfield) was 
called. The rental value of the property he esti- 
mated to be worth 250/. perannum. He believed it 
would fetch five per cent. at twenty years’ purchase 
if put up to auction. 

Mr. T. Chatfeild Clarke, architect and surveyor, 
said his estimate of the rental of 3, Bevis Marks, 
was 2431, per annum ; 22} years’ purchase equalled 
5,467/., but deducting for substantial repairs, 100/., 
that would bring the amount to 5,367/. After 
adding ten per cent. for forced sale, he made a total 
of 5,9032. 

On behalf of the Commissioners of Sewers, Mr. E. 
N. Clifton, architect and surveyor, was called. He 
said he should consider the annual rental of the 
premises in question to have been worth 150/. per 
annum, and that he took at twenty years’ purchase. 
In the ordinary way that would make 3,0007. Then 
it was to be considered that the building was out of 
repair. The amount he allowed for this was 50l., 
which reduced his sum to 2,9502. Tothat he added 


the ordinary ten per cent. for compulsory sale of 
295/., making in the aggregate 3,245/. 
full one. 

Cross-examined: Four shillings per foot for land 
was excessive, but he would not point to anything in 
Castle-street or Camomile-street which had been 
sold under that price, 


That was a 


[Nov. 10, 1883; 








Mr. Vigers was also called, and said he thought 
150/. was a very fair rental per annum. 

After some other evidence, counsel addressed the 
jury, and the judge having summed up, the jury, after 
a short deliberation, gave a verdict for 3,750/.,—or 
only 2507. more than one half of the amount 
claimed. 








MUiscellanen. 


The Navigation of the River Dee.—A 
correspondent of a Manchester paper writes :— 
The promoters of the scheme to canalise the 
Dee from Chester to Connah’s Quay, on the 
Flintshire coast, have not lost sight of its im- 
portance in relation to the opposition to the 
project to cut acana! from the Mersey to the 
Irwell. Of this there can be no doubt that any 
views which Manchester might entertain in this 
respect would receive the hearty co-operation 
of the Corporation of Chester. The country 
between Chester and Manchester presents abso- 
lutely no engineering difficulties. Some years 
since a scheme was propounded by a Manchester 
engineer to tap the Dee between Chester and 
Parkgate, and to cut a canal across Wirral, 
pasing beneath Helsby Crag to Frodsham and 
Warrington. The water in the Dee, by the 
proposed arrangement of placing locks at 
Connah’s Quay, and so damming the river up, 
can be raised to any height, as the banks may 
be raised at the same time, to insure safety. 
The promoters will, doubtless, point to the fact 
that the bar at the entrance to the Mersey is 
shallower than that over the Dee; that the 
hearty assistance and co-operation of Chester 
may be relied upon; and that the heavy dues 
incidental to entering the Mersey would be 
saved. Chester possesses railways and canals 
nearer to all the country southward of it than 
Liverpool. 

The Restoration of Peterborough Cathe- 
dral.—At a special meeting of the Restoration 
Committee, on Wednesday, a report of Mr. 
Pearson, R.A., condemning extensive portions 
of Peterborough Cathedral, was considered. 
According to the Times, the architect recom- 
mends taking down the western arch and the 
two remaining piers of the great tower, stating 
that he found the foundations in a very unsound 
condition and altogether unfit for supporting 
the heavy piers and tower. The pulling down 
of these will necessitate the demolition of fully 
one-half of a bay of the clearstory on both 
sides of the nave and transepts, and similar 
extensive work of demolition will have to be 
carried on in the triforium and aisle arches 
below. The estimate of the cost of this work, 
in addition to the 55,000/. required for the other 
work, is 5,7971. The meeting recommended 
that the work should be carried out. 

Better Late than Never.—<At the Slough 
Junction of the Great Western Railway the 
works in connexion with the new station are 
progressing rapidly towards completion. The 
booking offices and waiting-rooms of the up 
station of the relief line and those of the down 
station of the main road are now in a forward 
condition, while the central platform, west of 
the yard signal-box, is also being proceeded 
with. The materials used in the construction 
of the walls of the extensive ranges of buildings 
consist of red brick and white stone. A large 
number of artisans are now employed upon the 
works at the junction and sidings, without 
hindrance to the vast passenger and goods 
traffic constantly passing through the place to 
and from the metropolis. The up-station of the 
relief line will, it is expected, be ready for use 
in the course of a few months. 

Index to the Copyright Registers at 
Stationers’ Hall.—Authors will be glad to 
know that a monthly Index to the Copyright 
Registers at Stationers’ Hall now appears in the 
Bookseller. The index is arranged under the 
titles or subjects of the works entered, so that 
a glance will suffice to ascertain whether a 
particular title has been entered. Full parti- 
culars of individual entries can, of course, be 
obtained on application to the Registrar at the 
Hall. The index will be of great assistance to 
authors in enabling them to avoid the use of 
titles which have already been employed, and 
they will further contribute to its efficiency by 
taking care that each of their own works is duly 
entered. 

The Statue of Alexandre Dumas, on the 
Place Malesherbes, Paris, was unveiled on 
Sunday last. Gustave Doré was the sculptor. 
We gave a view and description of the work in 





, 


— ae 
Proposed Fine Art and Industrial Ezpj, 
bition at Wolverhampton.—On Wednesda 
evening a meeting was held in the mayor’ 
parlour, at the Town-hall, Wolverhampton, to 
further the movement for holding a Fine Art 
and Industrial Exhibition in the town. The 
Mayor (Alderman T. D. Gibbons) presided, ang 
in explanation of what had been done by the 
committee with respect to the matter, stated 
that it had been determined to hold an Indus. 
trial and Fine Art Exhibition next year (at 
Whitsuntide) in conjunction with the opening 
of the building in course of erection jy 
Lichfield-street for a Fine Art Gallery. That 
building, which was the gift of an anonymons 
donor,—the Town Council having given the 
land,—was the finest gift that had ever beep 
made to the town. It was proposed that 
the exhibition should partake of the game 
character as that held last year at Wor. 
cester, and the object. would be to make jt 
such a success as to leave a surplus profit of 
several thousand pounds with which to furnish 
the Art Gallery in Lichfield-street. Up to the 
present time a sum of nearly 3,0001. had been 
guaranteed. It was thought that a guarantee 
fund should be raised of 5,000/. The exhibition 
building would be erected on the vacant piece 
of land in North-street, and it was proposed to 
make a covered way from the Art Gallery in 
Lichfield-street, along the side of the church- 
yard wall into Wulfruna-street, so as to connect 
the two buildings. Mr. P. Horsman, builder, 
had consented to put up the exhibition building 
for a sum of 2,500/. Authority was given for 
the commencement of the building. 

Society of Arts.—The 130th session of the 
Society of Arts will commence on the 21st inst., 
with an opening address from Sir William 
Siemens, chairman of the Council. Previously 
to Christmas there will be four ordinary meet: 
ings, in addition to the opening meeting, and 
for these the following arrangements have been 
made :—November 28th, Mr. A. J. R. Trendell, 
“The International Fisheries Exhibition of 
1883’; December 5th, Mr. Thomas T. P, 
Bruce Warren, ‘‘ The Manufacture of Mineral 
Waters”; December 12th, Mr. Thomas 
Fletcher, F.C.S., ‘Coal Gas as a Labour-saving 
Agent in Mechanical Trades” ; and December 
19th, Mr. W. H. Preece, F.R.S., ‘‘ The Progress 
of Electric Lighting.’ There will be six courses 
of lectures delivered during the session, under 
the bequest of Dr. Cantor. These will be,— 
Ist, “The Scientific Basis of Cookery,” by 
Mr. W. Mattieu Williams, F.C.S.; 2nd, “ Recent 
Improvements in Photo-Mechanical Printing 
Methods,” by Mr. Thomas Bolas, F.C.S.; 3rd, 
“London Houses,’ by Mr. Robert W. Edis, 
F.S.A.; 4th, “The Alloys used for Coinage,” 
by Professor W. Chandler Roberts, F.R.8,, 
Chemist of the Royal Mint; 5th, “Some New 
Optical Instruments and Arrangements,” by 
Mr. J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S., F.R.A.S.; and 
6th, “ Fermentation and Distillation,” by Pro- 
fessor W. Noel Hartley, F.C.S. The usual short 
course of Juvenile Lectures will be delivered 
during the Christmas holidays. The subject 
will be “ Crystals and Crystallisation,” and the 
lecturer Mr. J. M. Thomson, of King’s College, 
London. 

“Chimneys at Hampton Court.” — In 
reference to the drawing under this title 
published in the Builder for October 27th, we 
have received a letter from Mr. W. Greenhill, 
of Surbiton, telling us that he had sketched this 
part of the building, as a boy, in 1832, and the 
upper part of the chimney-stacks was then of 4 
much plainer description, evidently (from 
sketch enclosed) of more modern date than the 
substructure. By an odd coincidence, Mr. 
Greenhill was himself called upon to restore this 
part of the building in 1852, and the = 
mental tops to the chimney-stacks were his 
restoration. In thus putting up an imitation 
of what he supposed to have been org 
nally there, he was, no doubt, acting hg 
principle then generally accepted; an h 
imitation seems to have been good ty 
to deceive one person, at all events, ong . 
lapse of thirty years, into regarding t oe 
as original. The fact is an interesting cc 
ment on the whole subject of restora 
and on the mistakes and mystifications whic 
restorers have prepared for the Te in 
future generations. The responsibility a : 
mistake rests, of course, with Mr. Arthur wn 
who made the sketch, and whose signed “68. 
munication on the subject will be found on p- a 
Perhaps Mr. Keen may be able to give 80 





our last volume, pp. 450, 451 (April 7, 1883). 








further explanation. 
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eighley School of Art.—The annual 
distribution of prizes to the students of the 
ighley School of Science and Art took place 
oe fist ult. Mr. Walter Smith, a former 
ne her in the school, gave an interesting 
an in the course of which he observed 


hat,— 

rT Nature was the basis of all art, and for the 
urpose of design natural foliage was a@ necessity. 
Cut flowers or foliage soon withered, but growing 
lants preserved their natural form and colour, sug- 
? “tin to the draughtsman or designer many beau- 
tiful form arrangements or harmonies of tints. With 
nature as the motive or basis of design, and art as 
interpreter and adapter, historical specimens of 
. lied art as guides and examples, design would 
ably be better taught than before, and in this 
way a conservatory and museum would be great 
aidstoward the improvement of taste and original 
design, Mr. Forster had spoken a few years ago of 
their general and scientific education being likea 
ladder, with its feet in the public schools and its top 
it the universities. There should be the same 
relationship in the grades of drawing and design in 
the different grades of schools as there was between 
the rounds of a ladder,—the elementary part of 
drawing, as a language, being learned in the day 
schools, and the application of drawing in design 
should be the work of students in schools of art. 
The trouble now was that students came to the art 
schools not able to draw, and had to be taught to 
do so before any technical study in art was possible. 
That indicated a need for more and better work in 
elementary drawing in the day schools, and there 
could be no doubt that now, as in 1852, any serious 
improvement in our system of art education must 
begin with the teaching of children in day schools.” 


Mr. Rawson, the head master of the Art 
School, reported that the total number of 
students who have entered the school during 
the year is 173, against 162 last year. The 
session had not been an eventful one, except in 
the increase of prizes for advanced work, and 
the decrease in the number of satisfactory sets. 
This had been brought about by the Depart- 
ment raising the required number of marks 
from ten to twenty, and retaining the previous 
value of the marks. For the first time a Trade 
School student, Fred. Carrodus, has obtained a 
third-grade prize. The number of Trade School 
boys who have received instruction in drawing 
in the Art School is 105. The number of girls 
from the Drake & Tonson’s School has quite 
equalled that of the boys. The weaving school 
has been attended by fifteen students, but the 
work has been of a comparatively elementary 
character, but the school has suffered hitherto 
by constant changes in the teaching staff. 

The New Council Chamber at Guildhall. 
Rapid progress is being made with the new 
Council Chamber at Guildhall, designed by Mr. 
Horace Jones, the City Architect. Although 
the foundation-stone was only laid so recently 
ag April last, the building has already been 
carried up almost to its intended height, more 
especially on the site of the old offices of the 
Town Clerk, Architect, and other offices of the 
Corporation. The structure will shortly be 
ready to receive the dome, which, with the 
vane, will give an external height to the build- 
ing of about 100 ft. It is expected that the 
building will be covered in, and the dome com- 
pleted, by the end of the present year, or early 
in spring, and that the chamber will be internally 
finished and ready for opening by June next. 
Mr. B. E. Nightingale, of the Albert Works, 
Thames Embankment, is the contractor, the 
amount of the contract being 33,2491. 

Penalty for Dishonest Plumbing.— The 
~ we of Howard Z. Norton, a plumber of 2,315, 
2 Avenue, New York City, was tried on 

ursday, the llth inst., after repeated post- 
ponements, for putting, or allowing his work- 
“ase to put, a dummy vent-pipe to a trap in the 
— of a house, south side 121st-street, 

ft. east from Madison Avenue. He was 
ew and fined fifty dollars. The com- 
_ “oe by the Board of Health of this 
, S M. Hooper, Assistant Sanitary 
jue” being the principal witness. This is 
like oe of work we like to record. It looks 
oe York Sanitary Engineer. 
uilders’ Benevolent Institution 
la 36th anniversary dinner of this 
alien _ os Place at the Freemasons’ 
G. ions ursday evening last, Mr. Henry 
amount cf tevcn in the chair. The total 
te of the subscriptions and donations 
def unced during the evening was 8541. We 
‘Life report until next week. 
one, 24 . sansterdam.— Messrs. Thomas & 
medal, ardiff, have been awarded a, silver 


—the highest award ont 
Amsterdam Exhibition, for — seven 





Society of Chemical Industry.—On Wed- 
nesday the first general meeting of the Bir- 
mingham and Midland Section of the Society of 
Chemical Industry took place at the Mason 
College. Mr. A. M. Chance presided, and gave 
a résumé of the objects of the society. He said 
he could not do better than quote Professor 
Roscoe, who, at the formation of the parent 
society said its main object was to bring 
together at definite intervals those who were 
interested in or possessed knowledge of the 
utilisation of chemical action on a large scale, 
and had charge of or were connected with 
those large branches of industry which were 
dependent upon chemical principles. Several 
branches of the society had been already formed 
in various parts of the country, and he might 
particularly point to those at Manchester, 
Liverpool, and Newcastle. The present meet- 
ing, he thought, would witness the actual 
and complete formation of the Birmingham 
section. He ventured to think, as a local 
man, that Birmingham would not be behind- 
hand in the formation of a very influential 
section of the parent society. A town 
which comprised such a variety of works 
dependent upon chemical industry naturally 
rose to a height of considerable importance, and 
therefore it was possible that that section 
would become one of the most powerful sections 
of the society. Mr. A. Wilson read a paper on 
the generation of heating gas and the recovery 
of by-products. In the course of his remarks 
he said that, whilst no doubt the cooling of gas 
for the purpose of depositing ammonia was an 
exceedingly good process, yet the cost of the 
plant as at present worked out was certainly 
so high as to be really alarming to all except 
large capitalists. For instance, the consump- 
tion of one cwt. of coal would involve an outlay 
of 501. in plant, and this was somewhat serious 
when it was considered that one cwt. of coal 
represented merely 7,000 feet of gas. 


The Metropolitan Water Companies and 
their Charges.—At the instance of Mr. J. H. 
Mote, the Islington Vestry have adopted the 
following resolution :— 

‘That, having regard to the injustice worked by 
the system on which London water companies 
assess their rates, it is expedient that the Govern- 
ment be urged to deal with the subject in the next 
session of Parliament, independently of any Bill for 
creating a municipality of London ; and that memo- 
rials, under the seal of the Vestry, embodying this 
resolution, be forwarded to the First Lord of the 
Treasury, the Home Secretary, and the Metropolitan 
Board of Works.” 


In pointing out many discrepancies and incon- 
sistencies in respect of the water companies’ 
charges, Mr. Mote mentioned that the New 
River Company charged at the rate of 4 per 
cent. for water supplied to every dwelling- 
house rated at a sum not exceeding 200I., and 
3 per cent. for every house the rateable value 
of which exceeded 2001. A similar scale was 
adopted by the Chelsea, the West Middlesex, 
and the Grand Junction Water Companies. 
The Lambeth Water Company, however, 
charged at the rate of 74 per cent. for a house 
rated at 2001. The Kent and the Southwark 
and Vauxhall Water Companies’ charges were 
also higher than those of the New River Com- 
pany. Other speakers alleged that the com- 
panies, including the New River Company, were 
still increasing their charges, the company 
named having augmented their charge for 
laying on water from 2s. 6d. to 5s. 


Royal Archeological Institute.—On the 
lst inst. the first monthly meeting of the 
Archeological Institute for the winter session 
of 1883-4 was held at the new rooms in Oxford 
Mansion, Oxford-street, the chair being occu- 
pied by the president, Lord Percy, who, in his 
opening address, spoke feelingly of the late 
valued president, Lord Talbot de Malahide, and 
also referred to the appointment of a new 
secretary, through -the resignation of Mr. 
Hartshorne. A paper on ‘‘Sundry Recent 
Discoveries’? which have been made in the 
central tower of Peterborough Cathedral during 
its reconstruction, by Mr. J. T. Irvine, was 
read by the secretary. Ranged on tables 
around the room was a collection of about forty 
pairs of gauntlets, made of steel, one belonging 
to Edward the Black Prince being of brass gilt, 
which were exhibited by the Baron de Cosson 
and Mr. F. Weekes. The specimens ranged 
with respect to date from the fifteenth to 
the seventeenth century, and some explanatory 
notes upon their characteristics were read by 
the Baron de Cosson. 


Supply and Demand.— The Metropolitan 
Board of Works recently advertised for a com- 
petent person to supervise and report upon 
buildings in course of erection upon the Board’s 
land, and to assist generally in work of a similar 
character. The salary offered is 150/. a year, 
rising by annual increments of 12/. 10s. to 2001. 
No less than 185 candidates have presented 
themselves for the office, many of whom have 
been in practice as architects, some in business 
as builders, and a large number of clerks of 
the works. The appointment has not yet been 
filled up, the subject being still under the 
consideration of the Board. 








TENDERS. 


For alterations at the Old King’s Arms, Poland-street, 
poe ee ig for Mr. Bucknell, Mr, Chas, Moreing, 
architect :— 


STII sinesnttimasinaseinnaumenenmainnnanet aint £785 0 0 
BOGMED * .pccotcccsctccoveccnecseccsctenseotocneseses 756 0 0 
ge nN 735 0 0 
Laugher & Pinkley .............sccescseseeees 730 0 0 
Spencer B CG, ....crrccccoccccccsceccesceveccce 720 0 0 





For rebuilding No. 15, Great Castle-street, Regent- 
street. Mr. W. J. Miller, architect :— 
eee £1,195 0 0 
Be iicttacenscscerecteteceves 1,077 0 90 
Adams, Great Titchfield-street......... 1, 
Spencer & Co., Knightrider-street ... 1,029 0 0 








For additions to Catholic schools in Alfred-road, 
Portsmouth, for the Very Rev. Canon Horan. Mr. Joseph 
a ga Hansom, architect. Quantities by Mr. Henry 

mith :—- 


Rs ae SL £1,063 0 0 
MEERA EOL SD ths ER 995 0 
fa Ree Fo: Rt. 957 O 0 
WeaB, & Bi TAMRO  sssssiccccssccscccecsce: 852 0 0 





For house at Enfield, for Mr. Herbert Livermore. Mr. 
W. Gillbee Scott, architect, 102, Guilford-street, Russell- 
square :— 

A. Fairhead, Enfield (accepted) ...... £1,200 0 0 





Accepted for Wesleyan Chapel, Stainlaud, near Halifax 
Mr. T. L. Patchett, architect, Halifax :— 
Heating Apparatus. 
W. & S. Thornton & Son, Huddersfield £2100 0 0 
Mason’s and Bricklayer’s Work. 
Taylor & Helliwell, Stainland ............ £55 10 0 


For rebuilding the White Swan Hotel, Upper Norwood, 
for the City’ of London Brewery Company. r. 
J. Jewhurst, architect. Quantities by Mr. Robert 





Ridge :— 

iii siiaitieiandiiieensibittiiinnminebunmeodin £4,300 0 0 
OES THOS  knasccksdsccucbusssctgrioa 3,975 0 0 
BINT dns.ins acicendthboadndiedédatecotediccs 3,933 0 0 
Cannings & Mullins...................0000 3,920 0 0 
Ne Ge ED icennerennnncwvssevensesses 3,887 0 0 
. J 9 3,885 0 0 
Bg BS Be isiccccsssonccevesscacscensces 3,835 0 0 
FE sited benncovonenemncnesensessasescnese’ 3,890 0 0 
WEE “5 Assi, .cstccencanenpsthncmmmdeensaces 3,758 0 0 
Ei icnccucnctisccnncocnmmmminuiidh 3,697 0 O 
SI cn cancxevedeetutmncdvibetiontiads 3, 0 0 
BIN? cnscncsnsssneonnonnneneseninntes 3,500 0 O 
J. W. Hobbs (accepted).................. 3,440 0 0 





For additions to Park House, Sutton, Surrey, for Mr. 
W. Appleton. Mr. Herbert D. Appleton, architect, 157, 
Wool Exchange ;— 

W. Smith, Kennington (accepted). 





For engineering and gasfitting work to the Recreation 
Hall, at the Asylum for Imbeciles, Darenth, near Dartford, 
Kent, for the managers of the Metropolitan Asylum 


District. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, architects, 15, 
Leadenhall-street :— 
Clark, Bumnett, & C0. ..cccoccccccccccccces £615 0 0 
We BE lcccesensetecneeaceevseceneaall 568. 0 O 
rR SS eT ee 575 0 0 
Nitin cnacinteitnatbanhiineatinds 530 0 0 
SN nics tn scneiniacerpscunenntindnatien 487 0 0 
oc EEE ATEN 376 0 0 
_ Gardners (J. & C. Christie) * ............ 320 0 0 


* Accepted. 





For fitting up internal fixtures in a tailor’s shop at 
Kingsland, for Mr. Bishop, 93, Evering-road, Stoke New- 
ington. Messrs. Scharien & Williams, architects, 3, 
Gloucester-terrace, South Kensington :— 








Cig Beg isis cistitiaicsitetetiniicoivisiee £155 0 O 
II «sd cccccnncdedeenbbecnncsenn 116 0 O 
Scharien & Williams 110 0 O 
UPOIIER A. cococoncedendbedbodioceboedbembodtiogs 97 65 O 
HD A Thaceccccececscedibecdincitbodirctaadiieds 9) 0 0 





Montem and Penrith roads, New Malden, Surrey, for the 
District Local Board. Mr. T. Lockwood Heward, Sur- 
veyor to the Board, 7, John-street, W.C. :— 


ontem- Penrith- 
road, road, 
Bath & Blackmore, Clapham. £364 0 ... £310 0 
Free, High Wycombe ......... 272 6 ... 25610 
E. & W. Lles, South Wimble- 
don (two roads) .......sesee00s £525 0 O 
H. Streeter, Croydon............ 250 0 ... 230 O 
Atkins & Bowyer, Twicken- 
DOE cisicdeodinrencipsivetvdseenct 218 10 ... 212 10 
M, Poulter, Malden ............ 217 10 ... 208 15 





For the erection of engine-room, iron water-tanks, and 
laying down Victoria stone floor to Lewis’s Steam Mineral 
Water Works, High-street, Shadwell. Mr. W. C, 
Livermore, architect :— 

Contract No. 2. 
England & Thompson (accepted) ....., £154 0 0 





For new roads and drains on the Bexhill-on-Sea Estate, 
for Earl De La Warr. Messrs. Fowler & Hill, surveyors :— 








Webb, Brockley ..........0cccccsesesseoees £4,626 0 0 
Dibley, Hastings ...... ; wee 2,500 0 0 
King, Hollington (accepted)...,......+. 2,400 0 0 


For re-making, kerbing, channelling, and forming the . 
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For the erection of new hall and buildings <3 ~~ 


Boulnois and A. E. Warner, architects. Quantities 


trustees of the Tower Hamlets Mission. Messrs. 
supplied by Messrs. Williams & Gritten :— 
Hollan 





























Ra £15,987 0 

Hall, Beddall, & Co.......... seasbeee 15,940 0 
a ca aa an Ea 15,530 0 
EE a ..» 16,487 0 
SII contntenonescereensovtonstabntepenseceatl 15,484 0 
Perry & Co.. seossoee 15,400 O 
Ban , - Ti ons pinentiiniimeninih manasa 15,375 0 
ERIE so cocchnegunpsonesousnanoceseppenonevons 15,280 0 
Kirk 3 RTE, cntnddemecevendrmeaguenst 15,254 0 
Trollope & Sons ... 15,200 0 
i s& Hill ... siaam seit 14,784 0 
y & Horner... eee 14,780 O 
Mort. satehenigamecsenniniemenanaennnadvits 14,723 0 
Clarke & Bracey....... wes iC 
Ashby Bros. ncegeeammmmenainnde 14,587 0 
TINGED cccccnecenstcnsenscsecccconcososntes 13,631 0 





eooooocooooooooach[( 


For the erection of new wood-chopping and oakum- 


ge sheds at West Ham Union House, » Eequeemmens, 


or the West Ham Board of Guardians. Mr. 


wis 


Angell, architect. Quantities by Messrs. R. L. Curtis 

















& Son :— 

Keen....... ici £3,350 0 
BATIBS  .ccoccccccgncccccccnstecccosecossooseecens 2,800 14 

en neveumnnniiiit 2,749 10 
Nicholson .........ccccccccscsescssecscesevers 2,707 0 
A. G. Smith .......ccccccccccccccscsccsees 2,700 0 
BRITEIIRD ccoccosescccccsedccosceescosooscoceese 2,610 0O 
GEORBE  occccccccccscosccccccscccssccccescccess 2,579 O 
GIGEEG cccccccccccccecepeccccsccccsccoscossecess 2,477 0 
eee 2,475 0 
EEIIEEE cccocovecccvcccsescssessenboanessoneses 2,475 0O 
Burling & Co. ......... ve 2,439 O 
C, Cox (accepted)... sendienindubesneanmmmannetis 2,420 0 
Russel (withdrawn)............ssscsssceees 2,100 0 





0 


eoocoooooooos 


For laying and constructing 18 in. iron pipe, and 18 in. 


and 15in, stoneware pipe-sewers in the bed of Puddin 
River, and in Marsh Gate-lane, Stratford, for the 


Mill 
est 


Ham Local Board. Mr. Lewis Angell, engineer. Quantities 


by 77 R. L. Curtis & Son :— 








W. & J. Neaves ............. sesseeeea,760 0 0 
ED eecccccecooese 2,6 0 
Burling a aa .. 2,201 0 O 
Standen & Co. (accepted) ............++ 2,171 8 10 
Dearle (withdrawn) ..............csseeees+ 1,819 0 0 





For first block of residential chambers to be erected in 


Red Lion-square and Theobald’s-road, Bloomsbury, for 
the St. Georges’s — 7 General Building 





Company (Limited). Mr. Chas. H. Worley, architect, 
Quantities by Mr. R. C. Gleed :— 

JRE entenséecententusnbasntodsouaeeenetll £9,477 0 
Mattock ciate dati hee eaieiaiiae 9,390 0 
Patman & Fotheringham ............... 8,673 0 
E. Lawrance & Sons ............. 8,53) O 
PIII ATE TEI.» scnescesepuancasesonnnenietl 8,529 0 
ETE CONT TE TT 7,990 0 
T, L. Green (accepted) .................. J; 0 





oooooo°o 


For rebuilding The Flora, Harrow-road, for Mr. E, 


Tabernacle. Quantities by Messis. Raymond & Webbe :— 





ETT LTT ET ae £3,473 0 0 
I tt tii eaiaeaell 3, 00 

_ | {REHEAT 3,406 0 0 
I asin atiniaaleeaeeenaianiaiiell 3,392 0 0 
EERE: 3,371 0 0 
EEE: 3,359 0 0 
Tees B GAGGED occccccoccccccccccccccncce 3,289 0 0 
Patman & eetheringnem seneonnemmaiité 3,273 0 0 
Simpson & Co. ............ sannnnesmnen 3,159 0 0 
Thomas & Butland ....................000. 3,129 0 0 
Ee 3,100 0 0 





For the erection of Wathen gend at Ampthill. 


Mr. 


Charles Bell, architect. Quantities by Mr. H. Lovegrove, 


No, 26, Budge-row : —_ 





Orchard, Banbury............ — £3,975 0 
Twelvetrees, Biggleswade ............... 3,697 0 
Smith & Son, Norwood .................. ,6987 0 
Yerrell, Leighton Buzzard ............ 3,593 0 
RR Se aa 3,495 0 
Wade & Edey, St. Neots ................ 3,420 0O 
as 3,405 0 
BEOETIOOM, BOGTOTE  .....iccceccccccesscccece 3,317 0 
Cox, Luton (accepted)  ..............0005 3, 0 





eooocooooooo 


For pair of houses, Farnham-road, Guildford, for Mr. 


George Keen. Mr. A. B. Handin architect, Guildford : — 


Martin, Wells, & Co., Alders ott ... £1. 563 


ERE RT 1, 0 
a 1, 0 
Strudwick (accepted) .................000 1,410 0 


0 


oooo 





For new premises in Eastcheap, for Sir H. W. Peek, 
Bart.,M.P. Mr. Alexander Pee les, architect. Quanti- 
ties by Mr, W. E., Stoner :— 





Alternative 

Building. works. 
ar eee £22,315 ace... £3,535 
Holland & Hannen ............ | a= 3,536 
Hall, Beddall, & Co............. 20,240 ...... 3,330 
Mowlem & Co. .................. 20,490 ...... 2,855 
G. — & Son SEL .: Gneate 3,332 

Ser Senna 19 — 

J.T. Chappeii edipeiieanekeimene aw 2,998 





For cabinet, bar-fittings, &c., at the Princess of Wales, 
Grove-street, Deptford, for Mr. Frank Barnes. Mr, 
Hen Roberts, apvnibest, L18, ae," — 





ascelles & Co............ . £284 2 6 
SEE GD TENDED - consscocscsugeonoscusececescee 270 0 0 
J. W. Taylor, Camberwell (accepted) 248 0 0 

Counter and Pewtering. 
.T. Heath (accepted). 
Outside Lamps. 


Biggs & Co. (accepted). 





For alterations and decoration to No. 6, Spring Gardens, 
Messrs, Glasier & Sons, architects :— 
MMERTRORE occcccccccccccccccccvcccsecsseecees £128 10 0 
94 0 0 


‘ 4 
Clarke & Mannooch (accepted) ......... 93 0 0 








To Contributors and Correspondents. 





All LETTERS and CoMMUNICATIONS referring 
to LiTERARY and ARTISTIC MATTERS must be 
addressed— 

“To the Editor of THE BUILDER, 
46, Catherine-street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.,” 


And not to any individual by name. 





T. N. (amount of tender not b ae en).—G. T.—F. B. (not, strictly 
speiing, a “sanitary” case).—G. C. (thanks: have written).— 
M. —A. P.—A. J. H.—Manchester Society of Architects.— 
H. F. W. —H. T.—G. T. (plans and tracings received).—A. G. A. 
(thanks: shall appear).—R. T. (not suitable for us).—J. D. & Sons. 

VUorrespondents should address the Editor, and mot the Publisher, 
except in cases of business. 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
7” the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publica- 

on. 


We are compelled to decline int out books and 
- pell pointing giving 


Norrt.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 








NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Persons advertising in the Builder may have 
REPLIES ADDRESSED TO THE OFFICE, 
46, Catherine-street, Covent-garden, W.C., 
FREE OF CHARGE. 

Letters will be forwarded if addressed envelopes 


are sent, together with sufficient stamps to 
cover the postage. 











CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE, AND ‘GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Six lines (about fifty words) or under..........e05 os 4s. 
Each additional line (about ten words) ....:....... Os. 6d. 
Terms for Series of Trade Advertisements, also for Special Adver- 
tisements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
&c. may be obtained on application to the Pub blisher, 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under ...... ~ 6d, 
Each additional line (about ten words) ...........0.. 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY N ECESSARY. 
i [eee —~ mot be yang all small sums should be 
remi y Cas Registered r or by Mon rd 
at the Post-office, Covent-garden, W.0.to. a 
DOUGLAS FOURDRIN. IER, Publisher 
Addressed to No. 4, Catherine-street, W.O0. 
Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY. — 
The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONTIALS, &c. left at the Office in reply to Advertisements, and 
——* eal recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be 








—, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


“THE BUILDER” is supplied prrxcr from the OM. 
in any part of the United Kingdom at the rate or 20 pee to Tesidenta 
PreParp. Remittances payable to DOUGLAS Per annum, 
Publisher, 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 








a 


Best Bath Stone. 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 


Box Ground, Combe 
Corsham Down, * Down, 


And Farleigh Down. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Limited, 
Corsham, Wilts. [Apvr, 


SUMMER-DRIED 
Corsham Down Stone 
For Winter Use. 
PICTOR & SONS, BOX, WILTS. 
_[Aovr, 


Doulting Freestone and Ham Hill Stone Stone 
of best quality, in blocks, or prepared ready for 
fixing. An inspection of the Doulting Quarries 
is respectfully solicited; and Architectg and 
others are CAUTIONED ‘against inferior stone, 
Prices, delivered to any part of the United 
Kingdom, given on application to CHARLES 
TRASK, Norton-sub-Hamdon, Ilminster, 
Somerset. — Agent, Mr. E. WILLIAMS, 73, 
Charlotte-street, Portland-place, W. [Apvr, 


Doulting Freestone, Of best quality, supplied 


from their own Quarries 


dad Kilns b 
HAM HILL STONE, $74, Kilns by Stara & 


Agent, Mr. H. Mrromuu, 
BLUE LIAS LIME %, Augustossoad, Ham. 
mersmith, London, W. 




















(Ground or Lump), [Apve, 
Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M. STODDART & OO. 
Office: 


No. 90, Cannon-street, H.C. [Apvr, 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses,railway arches, warehousefloors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. [ Avr. 








Immense quantities of 
DRY WAINSCOT, 
DRY MAHOGANY, 
DRY WALNDT, 
in all thicknesses. 
B. J. HUDSON & SONS, 


Whitfield-st.. W., and Great Peter-st., 8.W. 
London. CApvr, 


—————————— 


J. L. BACON & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED 


STEAM AND HOT-WATER 


APPARATUS, 


FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 
Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manufactories, Greenhouses, &e. 
OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 

No. 34, UPPER GLOUCESTER PLACE, 
DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W. 
And at DUBLIN, BELFAST GLASGOW, and 
NEWCASTL 











Illustrated Pamphlet on “ Heating” post free. 








DAYLIGHT REFLECTORS OF EVERY 
ARTIFICIAL LIGHT REFLECTORS. 


WHY BURN GAS?—CHAPPUIS’ REFLECTORS DIFFUSE DAYLIGHT. 


ham Palace, all H.M. Government Offices, Houses of Parliament, H.M. First Commissioner 


of Works, the Metro 
British Museum, South Ke n Museum, Royal Institution, Guildhall Museum, on board H.M. shi Jag ey Companies’ Wok. 
Private Houses and generally from Noblemen’s wg mw to Artisans’ W 
Architects, Engineers, Contractors, &., &c. 


Hospitals, Inst‘tutions, Banks, ce Offices, Manufactories, 
shops. 30,000 in use in London alone. Patronised by leading 


——————_-, 


CHAPPUIS PATENTS FOR REFLECTING LIGHT. 


DESCRIPTION, 


—They are exclusively adopted Wye and fitted at Bucking: 


Board of Works, 


N.B,—For Prospectuses and Diagrams, address Stamped Envelope to 


P. E. CHAPPUIS, Patentee and Manufacturer, 69, FLERT-STREET, LON DOK 


NOTICE.—The POLYGONAL REFLECTOR (Latest Patent) FOR ARTISTIC and PICTURE GALLERIES 


Ite construction allows of the angle of light being readily altered so as to reflect in any desirable direction. 





